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CHAPTER V. 
INCUBATION. 


SHarp to the official hour, Mr. 
Talbot Welbore appeared at his 
chambers next morning. He felt 
a most agreeable reaction from 
that sense of distaste and discon- 
tent with which Fowler’s Inn, and 
his occupation in it, had at first 
inspired him. After all, he thought, 
these things were mere habit, and 
he would very soon subdue him- 
self to the mood of those animals 
whose nature it is to lie in wait for 
their prey instead of hunting it 
down. His rooms looked much 
better to-day than they did yester- 
day. They might not be very 
snug, but they were quaint; they 
were homely, if not very neat. 
Given the conditions, and one is 
as happy in a garret at twenty-five 
as at twenty. It seemed to Tal- 
bot, too, that his ideas were taking 
a practical turn and colour. Here 
he was, already asking himself 
where was the use of assuming a 
professional character unless he 
meant to act up to it? He would 
act up to it, and at once. So he 
sat down and wrote a note to Mr. 
Hardrop, just informing that gen- 
tleman that the writer had deter- 
mined to try his luck at the Bar, 
and expressing the conviction that 
he would have the cordial good 
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wishes of Mr. Hardrop, and all 
other friends, for his success. Tal- 
bot read this artful document with 
great complacency, enclosed it, 
addressed and stamped the enve- 
lope, and then, considering a bit 
with his finger on the knob of the 
bell, decided that it was just as 
well not to send such a missive— 
at least, till he had thought it over 
first. He put the letter in his desk 
with a sense of having already 
done a stroke of work, took up 
Smith on Contracts, and, selecting 
a passage for study, drew a chair 
to the window looking out upon 
Mr. Warnock’s premises, and be- 
gan to read. 

He read two lines, and then, 
lighting a cigar, looked out of the 
window. What a change in the 
scene! It was dismal—almost 
ghastly. The cast-off baskets and 
boxes, wrecked with use, their 
shattered ribs and frames all dis- 
jointed, had somewhat of a skele- 
ton aspect ; the splinters and frag- 
ments of broken cases lay strewn 
about like bare bones in a Gol- 
gotha; the shreds and tatters of 
coloured paper and faded leaves 
had a sort of funereal gaiety 
about them; while the tall shells 
of dead dwellings which closed 
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in the 
gloom. 

To every man in London ex- 
cept him, it would have looked one 
of the least inviting spots within 
the widest of all the metropolitan 
areas. It does not seem so to Talbot 
Welbore. He has imagination to 
begin with; and imagination, as 
we know, is much led by the nose. 
It happens that Mr. Warnock’s 
storeyard is not unpleasant to one 
sense. It exhales a powerful mixed 
fragrance of the fruit which lies 
constantly under the dubious shel- 
ter and more dubious protection 
of the battered sheds. ‘The atmo- 
sphere is saturated with sweet and 
almost too potent odour. The 
sensuous penetrating incense ca- 
resses the young man’s brain, and 
coaxes out his fancy. He goes off 
into one of his reveries—a dream 
of Oriental splendour and softness 
—but without head or tail to it. 
He muses : 
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‘Within the gay kiosk reclined, 
Above the scent of lemon-groves ; 

Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves—’ 
* Not a bad-looking girl at all, by 
Jove! not at all. She leads a 
kind of fairy life—wonder will she 
turn up to-day ?” 

Sh—sh—sh ! 

He jumps out of his chair and 
out of sight with the panic and 
agility of a thief evading the con- 
stable, as the old door grates back 
on its crazy hinges, and Mr. War- 
nock enters, followed by Blossom. 
The costermonger brings some 
boxes out of the sheds, and he 
and the girl sort the fruit in the 
open. Let us say here that the 
barrows do not go forth every day, 
but only now and then. Mr. War- 
nock carries on his mercantile 
operations chiefly at the shop al- 
ready mentioned. 

While Dad and the girl are busy, 
the pigeons come swooping and 
fluttering about her with little cries 
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like half-whispered entreaties. She 
lets them importune till her work 
is done, when she empties out of 
a little paper bag a meal of bread- 
crumbs to her pets as they cluster 
at her feet, and wrestle and strive 
for her favours, a tumbling heap 
of beating wings, eager darting 
beaks, and dumpy twinkling legs. 
When the last crumb had been 
scrambled for, Blossom held out 
her finger to Silverwing, stroked his 
burnished plumage, and, making a 
little mouth with her lips, held 
them out, and touched with them 
the little beak, which the bird kept 
clapping, as though to say he would 
much rather have crumbs than 
kisses. 

It was only a costermonger and 
a female of his species. The spec- 
tacle was, of course, trite and vul- 
gar compared with what is witness- 
ed when, let us say, the Lady Diana 
de Vernon stands by the saddle of 
her noble hunter in front of some 
ancestral home of England, caress- 
ing with her lily hand the pick of 
the magnificent pack which crowd 
in gallant rabble round their lovely 
mistress. Yet it is a question whe- 
ther Talbot would have beheld the 
titled heiress at her pastime with 
such interest as warms him while 
watching the costermonger’s daugh- 
ter and her feathered vagabonds. 

He would not for the world 
have had the girl catch him watch- 
ing her. So he kept out of the 
range of her eye till she and the 
old man had gone. Their depar- 
ture left him free to take his seat 
at the window once more. He re- 
sumed Smith on Contracts. Pish! 
he certainly would not permit this 
sort of thing to distract him and 
waste his time. Finish this passage 
in ‘Contracts by Wives’ ‘ “ Now, 
with regard to the question what 
are necessaries for a wife, it is a 
question which necessarily depends 
on the circumstances of the case.” 
She is hardly as old as Edith, but, 











I think, about the height—not so 
stout, though. “The question is 
one which is constantly arising, and 
of which there are many reported 
examples.” Blossom—I suppose 
that’s a pet name. And, by George, 
what a blossom for such a bough ! 
O, bother it! “The cases most 
frequently referred to on the sub- 
ject are Montague v. Benedict and 
Seaton v. Benedict.” Dad seems a 
decent sort of man enough ; but 
how on earth could these two 
people have ever been father and 
daughter ?” 

Here Talbot lost sight of Smith 
altogether, and took up with quite 
other company. He had had a 
good look at Blossom this time, 
and conjured a very distinct image 
of her. The image was that of a 
gitl of eighteen or nineteen; of 
slight figure, clad in a plain well- 
worn dress, not cut with any art 
which supplements or corrects 
Nature. The outlines were not 
quite classic, but no sculptor would 
wish one of them altered. Her 
small and dainty head sat in per- 
fect poise upon a delicate round 
neck. Bright brown hair, framed 
in rich luxuriance a face in which 
beauty of expression, feature, and 
complexion were strikingly com- 
bined. Her face, lighted up with 
the pure spirit of maidenhood, her 
movements, her air, had about 
them that refinement which, like 
poetry, must be inborn, and may 
as well adorn the ‘ weaver’s issue 
as the prince’s son.’ Talbot re- 
called the sweet sound of her 
voice, her smile, her laugh, which 
discovered two rows of gleaming 
pearls. 

‘Charming creat—h’m, h’m! 
Really good-looking girl!’ Then 
he thinks what a curious effect the 
atmosphere, laden with subtle 
odour, has on one. What’s that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, or Richter, 
or somebody says about it? It 
seems to him the spices have had 
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the singular and thoroughly psy- 
chological effect of investing with 
a sort of romantic glamour the 
face and figure, and even the sur- 
roundings, of that young girl. Very 
interesting instance of the stimula- 
tion of the associative faculty. He 
wonders what that girl would say 
if she knew how she had got into 
his thoughts. No doubt she would 
be highly amused. He was amused 
himself. 

Before he left that afternoon for 
Dorchester-place, he sent out his 
coadjutor to fetch a shilling’s-worth 
of something nice for pigeons from 
the nearest bird-fancier’s. 

Next morning his first perform- 
ance on arriving at chambers is to 
sow his window-sill with pigeon- 
bait. Silverwing and the rest flut- 
ter near with suspicious little cluck- 
ings, but they cannot muster cour- 
age to land upon the strange 
territory. 

In the course of the day Mr. 
Delaney Dodd drops in for a chat, 
and at a later hour Mr. Welbore, 
M.P., Miss Edith Welbore, and 
Miss Dorinda Hardrop—in the 
company of the member for Mud- 
dlebury one cannot be familiar 
with people—call together upon 
Talbot, who is in high spirits, and 
is so lively and entertaining with 
Miss Hardrop, that the young lady 
laughs and looks pleased, while 
his father nods over her shoulder 
in grave approval. At these omin- 
ous signs, Talbot draws himself in 
a good deal, and is not so glib for 
the rest of the visit. He is some- 
what piqued by a little incident 
which happens in the course of it. 
Talbot had heard the creaking of 
the gate, and was agitated between 
a burning curiosity to see whether 
it was Blossom who had come, and 
an unreasonable and most ridicu- 
lous dread lest his visitors should 
see her. He endeavoured to de- 
tain them over the prospect from 
the other window, over the inscrip- 
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tions, over his books, and so forth. 
But, unluckily for him, Edith had 
seen these wonders before, and so 
she strayed away, till she caught 
sight of the Warnock Eden and its 
Eve, quite alone in it with her 
birds. 

*O, what a lovely girl!’ cries 
honest Edith, in unaffected admira- 
tion. 

Dorinda strides across, puts up 
her fince-nez, an armature which 
seemed to increase the leanness 
of cheeks on which the worm of 
concealment already mentioned 
could not have done much harm 
at his worst, and says, 

*O, that’s old Warnock’s daugh- 
ter! He keeps a fruit-shop or 
something round here. He is in 
Mrs. Whackerman’s class — the 
Guild of Cultured Costermongers ; 
but he hasn’t attended twice, I 
believe, since Miss Twitterley in- 
duced him to put down his name. 
I remember the girl ; she has been 
with Miss Twitterley to some of 
our meetings. How can you call 
the creature lovely, Edith? How 
can a woman of that class be 
lovely ? 

The sound of the voices, espe- 
cially the voice of Dorinda, who has 
a habit of loud utterance, reached 
Blossom, who looked up. Her 
glance, for the second of time that 
it rested on the group, lighted on 
Talbot's eye as well as on another. 
But his was lying in wait for it. 
Bless us, what a bound his heart 
gave at the electric stroke of that 
swift undiscerning ray! He had 
to stand back out of the light, lest 
it should be seen how flushed, how 
agitated, how conscious he was. 

Mr. Welbore, before he left, in- 
formed his son that he had reason 
to hope he should have a favour- 
able opportunity in a few days to 
bring on his great question in refer- 
ence to the Muddlebury Work- 
house scandal, and that he ex- 
pected Talbot would hold himself 
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disengaged for that evening to at- 
tend the ladies to their place of 
audience in the gallery. 

Talbot said he should be de- 
lighted, for which Dorinda gave 
him a glance of grateful tender- 
ness, which Mr. Welbore chanced 
to note. He was pleased, and took 
a very paternal, as well as a very 
pompous, departure. 

The day after, Blossom did not 
appear at all. Mr. Warnock and 
his men, however, turned up as 
usual, and carried on their work 
with spells of discussion and argu- 
ment of the kind sampled already. 
The sayings and doings of these 
people had been very interesting 
to Talbot, who now said to himself 
that it was these proceedings which 
drew him so much to the window, 
and distracted him from more pro- 
fitable occupation. Job fed the 
pigeons; but when Job and the 
rest had left, Talbot produced his 
commissariat, and spread a re- 
gale on the ledge outside the 
window. Silverwing and his com- 
panions watched the operation 
with sidelong calculating eyes, and 
soon sailed cautiously down from 
their perch, to flutter with timid 
approaches to the sill, and dartaway 
alarmed. At Jast Silverwing ef- 
fected a lodgment, and made a 
meal. Talbot felt as if he had 
secured a valuable friend. 

But he left Fowler's Inn that 
afternoon dissatisfied and some- 
what resentful. Resentful of what ? 
The air and exercise of the walk 
home seemed to clear his ideas. 
He asked himself what did he 
mean? What was it to him whe- 
ther the girl appeared or not ? This 
question recalled to him the terror 
he was in the day before lest his 
visitors should see who his neigh- 
bour was. ‘One would think,’ he 
says, ‘ that I was over head and ears 
in love with the pretty pippin- 
seller ! 

His mood did not improve next 














day. Blossom did not come. How 
vapid and stale, as weil as vulgar, 
seemed to be the talk and industry 
of these men, which he thought at 
first so racy, quaint, and typical ! 
He would have the window nailed 
up, to shut out the noise and chat- 
ter, which were becoming a nuis- 
ance. Otherwise he would have 
to seek chambers elsewhere. 

But he achieved something this 
day. Silverwing had taken tid-bits 
out of his hand. 

He was a little late next morn- 
ing, and found his feathered friends 
waiting him outside the window, 
pecking at the glass and taking 
side-glances into the room. Talbot 
threw up the sash and distributed 
his bounty share and share alike, 
as well as his greedy pensioners 
would allowhim. Itseems to him 
that his entertainment of the gob- 
bling fowl brings him somehow into 
relations with the mistress they be- 
long to. He even fancies he per- 
ceives a sort of likeness to her 
expression in the smug little visage 
of her favourite. He laughs at the 
strained association. If she were 
to see him now! But what is be- 
come of her? It is curious she 
has not returned since the day she 
saw herself observed by him and 
his visitors, and very probably 
overheard Miss Hardrop’s unkind 
remarks— 

Grate! creak! Enter Blossom. 

And, what? Throws a look, 
swift and bright as the lightning’s 
flash, atthe window. Poor Talbot, 
in his confusion, would have re- 
treated, but feels himself held to 
the spot by something which surely 
cannot be Silverwing, who is on 
his wrist, or Silverwing’s com- 
panions, who scramble round his 
open hand, digging their beaks at 
the palm and the provender upon 
it. Blossom, affecting not to see 
that a strange providence has taken 
charge of her flock, calls Silverwing, 
and demurely empties her paper 
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bag upon the ground. But the 
birds, being very well off as they 
are, disdain the goods the goddess 
provides. 

When Talbot ventures to look 
again, she is gone. He is relieved ; 
he is joyful. What a jubilee there 
is in him! It is a small mercy, 
truly, but withal it takes a load off 
his mind to think that he has not 
driven her away. 

‘What a lovely creature she is!’ 
he says ; ‘and what an awful ass 
somebody is making of himself !’ 

While he mutters this sage re- 
flection, he contrives to pin Silver- 
wing by the shoulders, and, with- 
drawing his captive into the room, 
puts him on the table, claps his 
hat upon him, lays Mr. Smith—a 
fairly ponderous author—upon the 
hat, cuts a little bit of pasteboard 
about the size and shape of a six- 
pence, writes upon it with the edge 
of a quill in elaborate penmanship 
the legend ‘ Beautiful Blossom,’ 
passes a bit of fine string through 
atthe edge, ties thesameclose round 
the pigeon’s leg, and gives the bird 
his liberty. This is the sort of 
thing the lunatic, the lover, or the 
poet would do. Withal it was the 
sort of thing Noah did. Talbot 
has sent a dove out of the ark of 
his heart; and the bird, like that 
which went forth upon Ararat, is 
the messenger of yearning and 
hope. 

May the Fates be propitious! 
Silverwing’s right leg carries Czesar’s 
fortune. Talbot thinks he will 
take all this day, if necessary, from 
his professional labour and study, 
to watch the upshot of his venture. 
He has not long to wait. Tom 
Warnock and his aids appear, over- 
haul their stock, and set to work 
at adorning their barrows. Sud- 
denly Job makes a dive, and seizes 
Silverwing, as that bird is inspect- 
ing an empty flower-pot. 

‘Wy, wot’s this ‘ere?’ inquires 
Job, as he submits the mystery of 
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the cardboard plaque. The ques- 
tion is easier to put than to an- 
swer. No triumvirate in history ever 
had a tougher task, all differences 
allowed, than that Mr. Warnock, 
Job, and Bandy Sam have now on 
their hands. Mr. Warnock is the 
only member of the conference 
who can boast a knowledge of let- 
ters; and his attainments reached 
their most perfect exposition in the 
proclamation now facing Talbot on 
one of the barrows, and having on 
it the words, ‘BesT oRanGS 3 A 
peN’.’ Mr. Warnock, after shrewd 
scrutiny and cogitation, establishes 
an uncertain resemblance between 
the Bin Best and the B in Blossom, 
but gives up the further elucidation 
of the crux, owning, with great 
candour, that he cannot read writin’ 
except it’s in print. Job opines 
that somebody has been having a 
game with Silverwing; but the 
saturnine Bandy suggests that the 
bird may have gone and done it 
hisself. Mr. Warnock finally de- 
cides to take the pigeon home, so 
that Blossom may discover for 
herself what strange experience has 
befallen her pet. This movement 
puts Talbot in a new panic, lest the 
girl should suspect him for the 
author of the message, and look 
upon it as impudent and offensive, 
which, indeed, it now appears to be. 

‘Why,’ he says, ‘I tied it on in 
order that she might get it, and 
now I fear she will! Pish! the 
whole business is— But what if she 
should tell Dad, and that person 
were to come round making a row 
here? O, hang him—let him!’ 

Before he left that evening, Tal- 
bot Welbore composed some 
verses. 


—_— —_ — 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE’S STRATEGY. 


Ir was somewhat of a woful 
ballad that Talbot had patched and 
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pieced together on the flyleaf of 
Smith on Contracts. He did as 
rashly in invoking Apollo as those 
medizeval desperadoes who believed 
in the devil and invoked him as 
Apollyon. The dzmon haunted 
him home, and attacked him in the 
watches of the night. His sleep 
was wasted in rhyming and dream- 
ing. Now he was addressing the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury, when his lordship suddenly 
became Tom Warnock, and, draw- 
ing from under his ermine a gray 
pigeon with a little disc tied to his 
leg, sternly demanded whether 
counsel knew the bird and the bil- 
let; and if so, whether he still ex- 
pected a verdict from a British 
jury? After that he thought 
he had agreed to serve the coster- 
monger of Fowler’s-alley for seven 
years on the terms of Jacob’s 
servitude with the shepherd of 
Padanaram. But as he was pro- 
claiming ripe strawberries in Dor- 
chester-place his father came up, 
accompanied by Dorinda Hardrop, 
and smote him with the news that 
his Rachel had gone off, or, if the 
phrase was unparliamentary, had 
eloped, with a non-elector named 
Job. At these evil tidings Talbot 
uttered, or believed he uttered, a 
horrible shriek, and fell, or rather 
awoke, when he lay listening in 
great trepidation for the alarm 
caused by the outcry it seemed to 
him he had made. 

He came down to breakfast 
looking so haggard from broken 
rest that his people noticed it. He 
laughed loudly as he recalled the 
cause; but his mirth was rather 
forced. He had no appetite, to 
begin with; and that is a serious 
consideration for a man who is 
only just discovering that he has 
sentiment as well as stomach. A 
pleasant melancholy, that ‘ sadness 
resembling sorrow as the mist re- 
sembles rain,’ tempered the careless 
buoyancy of his animal spirits. He 

















felt himself a changed man. So, 
indeed, he was. He could no 
more reconstruct the past as it had 
lived in the Talbot Welbore of a 
week before, than he could revive 
it from the dust in a lachrymal 
urn. Some element strange and 
subtle had etherealised his nature. 
Eating and drinking seemed to him 
acts almost gross and brutal. The 
commonplaces of life took a cast 
as ignoble as the grubbing of earth- 
worms. A _ spiritual transfusion 
had happened in him and steeped 
his being ‘in sweet and languorous 
ecstasy. ‘He felt as ifsome mystic 
harmony had wakened in his brain, 
and touched him with such delici- 
ous exaltation as one might feel 
when lying, on a summer evening, 
in cael shade before the west- 
ern glory, with flowers and foun- 
tains round him, and the sound of 
village bells faintly floating from 
the leafy distance. His mood grew 
soft and tender as that of a young 
girl. His tendency to day-dreams 
grew and grew as all that he had 
read or heard or imagined of hu- 
man passion and life’s romance 
passed through his mind in vague 
phantasmagoria, to that mysterious 
music which was audible only to 
his inner ear. 

The face and form of Blossom 
went and came, faded and formed, 
constantly amid his jumbled fancies. 
He could not get the girl out of 
his head. She would not stay out 
of it. Her figure, like that of the 
lady in ‘ The Giaour,’ had become, 
for Talbot, ‘a part of sight,’ that 
rose wherever he turned his eye. 
The poor fellow had, in an idle 
mood, admitted her image to his 
thoughts, and now found himself 
as powerless to eject the tenant as 
an Irish landlord under the new Act. 

It is clear that this young man 
has taken the infection in a very 
virulent form, and that the cure 
will cost some time and trouble, 
and perhaps a heroic remedy. 
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The consciousness of his condi- 
tion came upon him with a shock. 
After this disturbed night he asked 
himself, as he dressed, Whither had 
he drifted, and how far he was 
going? Was it possible that the 
idea had taken serious possession 
of him? Absurd! The position 
would not bear considering. He 
would shake it out of his thoughts. 
But this was, of course, the very 
thing he was unable to do. In 
the confusion of his spirits he was 
conscious of the distinct and im- 
portunate idea, which shaped itself 
in a desperate longing to speak 
to Blossom, and be able to feel 
that he was known toher. Every- 
thing that prudence and common 
sense suggested was dissipated by 
one flash of that fair image on his 
mind. O, if he could only speak 
to her! 

What a muff he must have been 
—perhaps! He was a gentleman, 
a person of standing. She was a 
poor girl of the humblest station. 
The distinctions of rank, and the 
consciousness of its high privileges, 
are not as yet, thank the gods, so 
obliterated in this country that it 
is necessary for a gentleman like 
Talbot to approach a damsel like 
Blossom with those forms which 
the social ritual prescribes when 
addressing a lady of his own class. 
And, to tell truth, if it had been 
anybody else—if it had been, for 
instance, a young person behind 
the bar—Talbot, though a bashful 
and not unchivalrous young fellow, 
would have mustered courage for 
easy conversation. But he shrank 
from such off-hand and, as it 
seemed to him, such rude advances 
to this young girl, as if she were a 
princess. At the same time, he 
felt in that frame of mind that he 
must use some device, however 
desperate and forlorn, in order to 
introduce himself. 

This is but his sixth morning in 
chambers, and what a pickle he has 
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made of things! Here he is in his 
old place at the window, Smith on 
Contracts open on his knee. But 
it is open at the fly-leaves, which 
are scored with other symbols than 
the reference-note of the zealous 
student. The hour approaches 
when Blossom feeds her pigeons. 
May that ceremony take place be- 
fore Mr. Warnock and his staff 
arrive! It is an exquisite memory 
to Talbot that the day before, as 
Blossom was leaving, she threw 
that swift bright flash, already 
spoken of, up at him. It was only 
a flash—but what then? It is just 
such a flash that announces the 
dawn of a newworld. Everything 
is miraculous ; were it not so, no- 
thing could happen. ‘The glance 
she gave not only went straight 
and electric to the heart of the 
young man, but it touched the 
right chord. The heart leaped in 
him. He could no more interpret 
the lesson of her eye than he could 
explain the Carlylean philosophy. 
But he felt its meaning and thrill- 
ed with joy. He took new courage. 

The pigeon trick had not offend- 
ed her. Did that glance mean 
acknowledgment? Joy! Rapture! 
He would speak to her to-day. 

Meantime he will try to read. 
It will occupy his mind. He tries 
Smith on Contracts. Intolerable ! 
He takes up Molitre. 

Here she comes! 

Now, rash youth, where is thy 
resolution? For the moment oozed 
away, even as the courage of Bob 
Acres! The girl has not looked 
up, and Talbot feels deterred and 
disappointed. But her visit is 
sweet encouragement. She is con- 
scious of his observation too. She 
feeds her pets, but is not playful 
with them as before. 

She will be gone in ten minutes. 
Talbot leans out of the window. 
He feels himself ticking like a 
clock. His brain swims, his heart 
is in his mouth. 
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Hem! 

He draws back suddenly, ‘alarm- 
ed at the sound himself had made,’ 
and startled at his own audacity. 

But the time is going. 

Talbot seizes Smith on Contracts. 
Down goes that eminent authority 
plump into an old basket. The 
clatter he makes against the lean 
willow ribs scares the pigeons into 
frightened leaps. But Blossom 
will not heed. Smith has been 
thrown to the sirens for nothing. 
Molitre to the rescue! Out go 
Tartuffz, the Miser, and the Misan- 
thrope, genial company bound up 
together in one handsome volume. 
This time the book falls on a 
fruit-box and hops off among the 
pigeons. 

Blossom looks up. Mr. Welbore 
leans forward at a perilous angle, 
and gazes in profound amazement 
at his fugitive literature, as though 
the legist and dramatist had taken 
the flight of themselves. But his 
weak facial imposture fails, and the 
smile with which he meant to meet 
the young girl’s inquiring look 
breaks into a laugh. She smiles too. 

‘A thousand pardons,’ he says, 
with as graceful an inclination of 
his curly young head as his awk- 
ward position will allow, ‘a thou- 
sand pardons, but might I venture 
—would you be so good—have 
the kindness to hand up that book 
behind you ?’ 

She turns, sees Smith, takes him 
up, and advances to the window, 
which is about four feet above her. 
If she was charming twenty yards 
off, she is still more charming to 
the nearer view. What ease and 
grace in every movement of her 
svelte body and her perfect limbs! 
What a delicate bloom! And 
what expression ! 

As she comes to the window she 
lifts her hand, with Smith in it, to 
within a yard of the sill, and laughs 
the sweetest and most natural laugh 
in the world, as she sees that 
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Smith’s ascension by mere reach is 
a failure. Talbot is an active 
young fellow, and might, had he 
cared, and perhaps at some per- 
sonal risk, have stretched himself 
down and out far enough to seize 
his mentor. But he makes no at- 
tempt of this kind. 

‘I fear,’ he says, ‘I shall have to 
ask you just to throw—just to give 
the book a little pitch up.’ It 
seemed to him he was asking her 
to do something masculine and 
unbecoming. Even a_ physical 
motion which women make awk- 
wardly, Blossom performed with 
grace. With a pretty turn of the 
wrist and arm she propelled Mr. 
Smith upward and forward, and 
sent him against the window with 
just force enough to break a pane 
of glass with him. Talbot caught 
him before he could do further 
damage. 

‘Thank you very much. Now 
might I trouble you for that other ?” 

Let us not say Blossom’s re- 
sponse was a giggle, though Helen 
and Cleopatra giggled, and it be- 
came them, too. Well, then, she 
uttered another little laugh as she 
went back to where Molitre was 
lying on his face, with Silverwing 
pecking at him. She took up the 
book ; the open page caught her 
eye, she gave a little cry of recog- 
nition, and said, 

*Ah, Zartuffe!’ 

‘ Hallo,’ says the still small voice 
—not conscience—in which men 
commune with themselves, ‘ what 
does she know about Zartuffe? 
Then says Talbot in the voice in 
which we speak to one another, 

‘You know Zartuffe? 

‘O, yes. I had to get some of 
it off by art.’ 

‘Happy Zartuffe! says the still 
small voice. The other voice asked, 
‘ And how did you like it?’ 

‘Very much. Not Tartuffe him- 
self, but some of the others.’ 


‘Thank you very much.’ An- 
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other pretty little hoist had sent 
Molitre without accident to join 
Smith. ‘What others—Orgon and 
Elmire ?” 

‘Yes, but I prefer the scenes 
between Valtre and Mariane and 
Dorine.’ 

*So do I, they are so pathetic— 
or isn’t it pathetic ?” 

‘I thought them amusing, rather. 
That scene, for instance, where 
Valtre and Mariane quarrel about 
her proposed marriage with Tartuffe.’ 

* Yes, that is in Molitre’s finest 
vein of dramatic workmanship and 
wit,’ says our critic at haphazard, 
as he turned over the comedy. 
‘You mean the fourth scene in the 
second act, don’t you? where Va- 
lére comes in and tells Mariane 
that he has heard strange news.’ 

‘Yes, and she asks him what? 
That is the scene I like. 

‘’Tis splendid. And her lover 
makes answer that he has heard 
she’s going to marry Tartuffe.’ 

*‘O yes. How poor Valére must 
have looked when she told him her 
father had such a design in his head 
for her ! 

‘Poor fellow! Then they have 
some words, and he asks her how 
she intends to act. He says, 
“Et quel est le dessein ot votre 
Ame s’arréte, madame ?”’ 

Blossom {for the moment forget- 
ting herself in Mariane], ‘“ Je ne 
sais.”’ 

Talbot {artfully reading from the 
text in the character of Valére}, 
‘ “Ta réponse est honnéte: vous ne 
savez?”’ 

Blossom. *“Non.”’ 

Talbot. ‘* Non?”’ 

Blossom [more and more enthu- 
siastic]. ‘ And then she asks, ‘Que 
me conseillez-vous ?”’ 

Talbot [more and more artful]. 
‘Yes, and he tells her, “ Je vous 
conseille, moi, de me prend—de 
m’accepter pour votre futur.”’ 

This, it must be admitted, was 
a wild proceeding. The girl look- 
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ed at him, opening her innocent 
eyes in astonishment. 

‘But is that what he says ?” 

‘No, that’s what I say.’ 

‘I think what Valtre says is, “ I 
advise you to take Tartuffe for your 
husband.” Isn't it ?” 

‘Yes. But what I say is, “I ad- 
vise you to take me for your— 
your—”’ 

He broke down. The word 
which ran so glibly in the foreign 
tongue sounded with such down- 
right effect in plain English ! 

But Blossom was a spirit without 
guile, she was as free from female 
coquetry as Diana or Miss Sally 
Brass, and detected no innuendo in 
Talbot’s deliberate misquotation. 
But the little dialogue having come 
to a close, and her interest in it 
having evaporated, she made as if 
to leave. Talbot plunged again. 

* You speak French beautifully.’ 
Much he knew about it! 

‘I don’t know,’ she answers, with 
all simplicity. ‘Miss Twitterley 
taught me, and is good enough to 
say so.’ 

Talbot remembered the name. 
‘Miss Twitterley is your gover- 
ness ?” 

‘No, she is my—she is more 
than a mother to me. She is my 
best and dearest friend, after dear 
Dad.’ 

‘You are very fond of Dad, Miss 
—Miss Blossom. O, I have seen 
something. And Dad appears very 
fond of his daughter.’ 

‘I am not dear Dad’s daughter, 
I’m sorry to say.’ 

‘Not his daughter? Then why 
do you call him Dad?’ 

‘ Because he is not my father.’ 

Here was a woman’s reason 
worthy of Lucinda in the play. It 
must be said, to borrow a phrase 
from my Lord Byron, that Talbot’s 
internal spirit cut a caper at hear- 
ing that this fair and elegant crea- 
ture was not of the blood and breed 
of the Warnocks. He longed to 
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pursue this point; but the seconds 
had run to minutes. * Besides, he 
felt with shame that he was taking 
advantage of her naiveté. How- 
ever, perish delicacy until he had 
asked a few questions more ! 

‘ Miss Twitterley is the lady who 
lives round in—let me see. Why, 
surely I should remember— 

‘She lives at 20 Crane-street, 
Rosamond’s-gardens. She keeps 
the circulating-library and news- 
paper agency,’ says Blossom, quot- 
ing the Twitterley business-card. 

‘Of course ; I knew I could not 
mistake the place. I hope you 
weren’t unwell two days of this 
week that—that I haven’t seen 
you?’ 

‘Ono. Miss Twitterley was very 
busy, and I helped her.’ 

‘I was looking out for you, Miss 
Blossom—I missed you ;’ and Tal- 
bot never performed an honester 
action in his life than the sigh 
which accompanied these words. 

Then it was that the girl started to 
find herself familiarly discoursing 
with this stranger, whom she had 
seen for the first time that very 
week, with whom she had never 
exchanged a word before, but whose 
regards had perhaps lingered a 
little in her thoughts. She looked 
up at Talbot with a shy startled 
face, which deepened its lovely 
tints under his ardent regard. She 
made a demure and very confused 
signal of parting in answer to his 
elaborate pantomime, and turned 
to go, when the tell-tale hinges ut- 
tered their hoarse groan, and Dad 
and his satellites appeared, just as 
it occurred to our young man that 
he had quite forgotten a hint about 
the pigeon- express. 

Talbot managed to escape 
their eyes by quickly withdrawing 
himself inside the window, and 
found Lynton quietly seated at his 
side, Smith on Contracts in his 
hand, the expression of one who 
had seen and heard all on his face. 











‘ Talbot Welbore,’ says this un- 

welcome app&rition, in a grave and 

measured voice, ‘this sort of thing 

won't do at all. I came here to 

pity the pale student over his 

book ; I find the airy trifler at his 
lay.’ 

Talbot had not that presence of 
mind which is said to be the next 
best thing to absence of body in 
an emergency. He stammered 
something about pigeons—very in- 
teresting animals—fly in here— 
chat about them. 

‘It’s singular! I don’t recollect 
I heard anything about the pigeons. 
But that’s really a nice-looking girl 
—seems a modest amiable crea- 
ture, too.’ 

* She’s div—she’s not at all bad- 
looking,’ says Talbot. 

Warnock and his assistants have 
tackled to their work, and Blos- 
som, though she burns to be out 
of sight of that window, behaves 
with that hypocrisy which will 
show itself in even the very finest 
and most candid natures. She 
stays to help Dad in the decoration 
of a barrow, having a sort of no- 
tion that if she were to take herself 
off it might look suspicious. 

Already, then, the instinct of the 
surreptitious, the shadow of that 
secrecy in which the passions wake 
and work, develops in the bosom 
up to that hour as clear and open 
as the daylight. Itis the smoke 
which-proclaims the fire. 

‘Why, it is really a picture,’ 
Lynton says. ‘Our young friend, 
or, if you object to that, your young 
friend, there, among the oranges 
and geraniums, quite suggests “ Fair 
Proserpine within the”—how’s that 
it goes ?—“ Vale of Ena, gather- 
ing flowers, herself the”—what's 
that >—“ fairest flower ;” isn’t it? 

Talbot forced a laugh and an 
echo to his friend's raillery. 

‘Or rather,’ says he, ‘the god- 
dess bringing back the golden 
pippins to the garden. Those are 
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fine apples she piles there with her 
pretty little hands.’ 

‘The fancy is good and the 
hands are good. And, by the way, 
these three fellows would do very 
well for the Hesperides, who were 
probably, after all, not only men, 
but costermongers. Is the old gen- 
tleman the Dad of the dialogue ?” 

‘In his habit as he lives. Yes, 
that’s the Dad who isn’t a Dad.’ 

‘What do you think of him for 
a father-in-law? Or have you con 
sidered the question ?’ ; 

‘O, rubbish, Lynton ! 

‘How rubbish? “Je vous con- 
seille de m’accepter pour votre 
futur.” That brings in Dad, doesn’t 
it?” 

Talbot felt there was a choleric 
vein in him which it was possible 
to rouse. He thought of that nui- 
sance somewhere in Horace who 
was always treading on the toes of 
his friends with his brutal chat- 
terings. It grated on him to 
speak lightly of Tom Warnock, 
her Dad. He had acquired a great 
regard for that little man, and it 
is only fair to say that this senti- 
ment was not wholly a reflection 
of his feeling towards Blossom, but 
also rose in him because, to use 
his own words, he had seen some- 
thing which informed him there 
was sterling metal under the rugged 
and vulgar exterior of the fruit- 
pedlar. And it is to be added that 
this was quite consistent with the 
satisfaction he felt on learning that 
Blossom was not related to Tom 
Warnock. 

Talbot kept up appearances very 
well. 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘now that I 
think it over, that was perhaps 
going too far.’ 

‘There is no “perhaps” in the 
matter at all; it was going too 
far.’ 

‘The travesty came into my 
head, and I put it into Valtre’s 
mouth as it came.’ 
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‘I would have let Valtre speak 
for himself. How long have you 
known this young girl ?’ 

‘ Let me see; roughly speaking, 
perhaps twenty minutes.’ 

‘In fifteen of these, you have as 
much as asked her to marry you. 
That beats record-time, so far as I 
know.’ 

‘ Well, I’m afraid that was rather 
a stupid joke.’ 

‘So am I, Talbot. But don’t 
you think you're rather far gone in 
this business ?” 

‘ How “ far gone” ?’ 

‘ How “far gone”? Unconscious 
youth! Why, in love with your young 
friend there— She’s off! and, 
by Jove, sir, she went off like a 
Parthian, with a running shot from 
that fine eye of hers. I fear I 
have intercepted what was meant 
for you.’ 

‘How do you know but you 
have turned the coup de grace? 

‘Maybe so. Well, now that 
the sun has touched Memnon, I 
suppose we may expect to find 
him melodious.’ 

‘I shouldn’t be  surprised— 
though the rays are hardly warm 
enough. But I think of making a 
beginning one of these fine days.’ 

‘Haven’t you made a start al- 
ready? While you were enacting 
that little balcony scene, I, not 
wishing to interrupt, took up this 
author, Smith on Contracts ; and I 
see, from the fly-leaves, that the 
bulbul is recovering his voice.’ 

‘I rejoice to hear it. But who 
is the bulbul ?’ 

‘You, my dear fellow. The 
frozen fount is thawing out, and 
you begin to warble again. Here 
are the first notes.’ 

* They are notes on the text.’ 

‘QO, then I am mistaken. But 
who is Blossom, plaintiff or defend- 
ant? The case is prettily, but I 
believe peculiarly, reported. You 
say—or is it the other fellow 
says ?—that you or he beheld her 
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first “On a gray morning of the 
moist mid-winter ;” and then you 
go on, 
‘*T felt, that fateful moment, the beginning 
Of this new soul I cherish through all 
time ; 
Timid, yet stronger than my will, and win- 
ning 
To light in lowly rhyme, 


Sweet Blossom! thee my heart—"’’ 


‘Pish! the blossom of an hour 
of idleness, Lynton. Any news 
about ?” 

‘What is it that Greek fellow 
says >—“ Believe me, O Nicias,” 
isn’t it? “there is no remedy for 
love, either in the way of salve or 
of plaster, except the Muses.” Do 
you find the prescription a good 
one ? 

‘My dear fellow, all that stuff 
you find there is just a little offer- 
ing to Themis. I hope, as a 
humble priest of her august temple, 
I may offer an ode to Themis.’ 

‘ Certainly, just as I may offer a 
cock to A‘sculapius; only we don’t, 
either of us. However, Talbot, 
she is a very interesting creature, 
provided you take care what you 
are about, and don’t go playing 
too carelessly with the fire. It’s 
luncheon-time, and I feel as if I 
could mark the epoch. Come!’ 

They left together. A little cold- 
ness appeared to have come be- 
tween them. Talbot felt annoyed 
and impatient at the manner of 
Lynton throughout the conversa- 
tion. The shades of doubt and 
disapproval could be detected in 
it. He had a great respect for 
the solid and manly character of 
his friend; but, after what had 
passed, it seemed to him that he 
had over-estimated the fine points 
in it. Only afterwards did he 
learn the impression left on Lyn- 
ton’s mind by what he had seen 
and heard that day at the window 
in Fowler’s Inn. 

At this moment, it must be con- 
fessed, Talbot Welbore shows to 











poor advantage. He has evaded 
and denied,-in something of a 
craven fashion too, the real state 
of affairs. Pray do not judge him 
hastily. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE'S DIPLOMACY. 


At this point Talbot Welbore, 
it must be repeated, makes but a 
sorry figure for a hero. He has 
not only disowned his love, but he 
has disowned it with something 
like contumely. It was bad enough 
to meet Lynton’s half-earnest ban- 
ter with cowardly evasion, but it was 
a lower depth of mean hypocrisy 
to echo the flippancies of his friend 
in order to strengthen his denial. 

‘What a poltroon I must be!’ 
says he, lashing himself in his re- 
morse ; ‘I hide my honour in my 
necessity, like that bloated old cad 
Falstaff, and shuffle and hedge, 
instead of declaring myself like a 
man.’ 

While the poor fellow is thus 
plying the penitential scourge a 
plea or two may be advanced in 
his behalf. Love has been com- 
pared to liquor by experts, from 
Anacreon to Captain Morris. Both 
are intoxicants ; in one, as in the 
other, the ability to indulge de- 
pends upon the seasoning of the 
vessel. The man who has made 
his head while young is less affected 
by beauty or the bottle than the 
man who plunges at once from 
abstinence to excess. ‘Talbot, as 
has already been observed, was 
wholly unprepared for his present 
experience, which surprised and 
confounded him. The majority 
of young men at his age can repeat 
with truth the boast from Schiller 
—they have lived and loved. 
But he had only dreamt of passion, 
he had never felt it till that psycho- 
logical moment when in—as he 
thought—idle mood he took the 
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enemy in at eye and ear which 
stole away his brain, and left him 
the object we now contemplate. 
The sweet delirium was all the 
more violent, be it remembered, 
because it fed, not upon the raw 
enthusiasm of the boy, but the ripe 
intelligence of the man. 

He had imbibed the poison un- 
awares, and only now begins to 
realise its effect. While he was 
insensibly drugging himself into his 
present condition he had no fore- 
cast of the comsequences of his 
act or of the subterfuge and struggle 
it would ultimately cost him. The 
dry significance of Lynton’s raillery 
startled him into the consciousness 
that the weakness, at the time not 
quite clear to himself, was more 
than suspected by another. With 
the consciousness came a flood of 
garish day and a rude whiff of 
worldly wisdom in upon the rose- 
light and romance of the dream- 
land into which he had wandered 
all unwittingly. The misgivings 
and alarms which, in the earlier 
stages of his affection, he had put 
aside, half-ashamed, half-amused, 
now recurred with double force, 
when he felt himself so compro- 
mised, not only in his own thoughts, 
but in those of another. 

It is, perhaps, extreme hardi- 
hood to invite sympathy, or even 
compassion, for one who has made 
a fool of himself in this way. But 
make it your own case. Putting it 
in a simple homely fashion, let us 
suppose you have a heart most 
susceptible to passion, but like 
those matches which light only on 
the box, or rather those ingenious 
explosives which are so potent a 
factor of modern politics. You may 
scratch on a hundred surfaces with- 
out ignition; you may strike a 
hundred points without a move- 
ment; but touch the right medium 
or the right spring, and crack goes 
the lucifer, bang goes the machine. 
This inflammable but peculiar heart 
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of yours takes fire; you abandon 
yourself to an emotion novel, delici- 
ous, overwhelming. Suddenly some- 
thing happens which opens your eyes 
to the fact that you are committing 
that sort of blunder which is worse 
than acrime. Your birth, parent- 
age, and education, your associa- 
tions, your habits, your very religion, 
are respectable, fashionable, aristo- 
cratic ; you pray to Heaven in kid 
gloves; you have sucked in with 
your mother’s milk those prejudices 
which teach you that the twelfth 
commandment—‘ Thou shalt keep 
thy Caste’—is the most imperative 
article in the Decalogue, and that 
it is a duty you owe to yourself to 
hate the odious vulgar, the igno- 
minious rabble of Philistia; and 
with all this dreadful knowledge in 
your mind you feel yourself tempted 
to affront Society—which never 
forgives—by an act the most treach- 
erous and damaging possible to 
commit against it. The criminal 
frenzy has not yet so possessed you 
but that, in sane lapses of it, you 
catch glimpses of your infamy and 
its results—the grief, the humilia- 
tion, the anger of your own flesh 
and blood ; the hideous triumph, 
and more hideous condolence, of 
friends and acquaintance; the 
laughter and contempt of the world. 
What wonder is it if the sense of 
your enormous guilt appals you; 
if you shudder on the deadly slope ; 
if your manhood is abased, as you 
shrink from the awful, awful cer- 
tainties your dementia entails ? 
Please consider a little further. 
Talbot lived in Mayfair, not in 
Utopia, with its ‘wonderful con- 
tumely of gold’ and its righieous 
supremacy of virtue and comeli- 
ness. In Amaurote he would 
have, no doubt, displayed more 
spirit and delicacy ; in London he 
would almost have been justified 
in regarding himself as the victim 
of some cruel destiny, which had 
marked him out for an unnatural 
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fate. Just look at the position. 
On one side Talbot Welbore, Esq., 
barrister -at-law, a man of that 
finer clay from which the gentry 
are made ; a man with a score of 
branches on his family tree; a man 
whose proud ancestral blazon ran 
like a challenge—Spectemur agendo 
—*‘ Let us be judged by our deeds.’ 
On the other side whom have we? 
Why, this girl Blossom. It may be 
asked, hath not a costermonger, a 
greengrocer, or whatever the squa- 
lid calling might be, hath not such 
a person—and more especially a 
female of his species — organs, 
senses, passions, as well as the son 
of a senator and justice of guorum ? 
Is she not hurt with the same wea- 
pons, subject to the same diseases, 
warmed with the same hopes, 
chilled by the same sorrows? To 
what end this question? It is sim- 
ply not arguable in a world where 
this Caste, already named, is king, 
and his ministers—the convention- 
alities—are not only strong enough 
to bind, but sharp enough to slay. 

These considerations did not 
present themselves to Talbot in 
detail, but in the mass, flashing 
through his mind the moment he 
felt the suppressed purpose of Lyn- 
ton’s badinage, in the same way 
that one lives his past life in half a 
second of a dream. 

If Talbot denied his love, the 
crime was of that kind which brings 
its punishment in the very com- 
mission. Even while he was trying 
to conceal the truth, it kept gnaw- 
ing at him, as the fox gnawed at 
the much more heroic youth of 
Sparta. And now that the ordeal 
was over he was shocked at himself, 
and wailed in bitterness of spirit, 
‘What a cowardly slave I am! 
Does this Lynton think his rela- 
tions with my sister give him a 
right to lecture me, and—and to 
sneer at her? What a miserable 
feeling it is that cannot bear a 
breath of challenge! I am un- 
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worthy to love her, and unworthy 
of her love—’ 

Ha, ‘of her love’! Why, what 
are all these tremors and trepida- 
tions about? A girl who most 
probably was entirely ignorant of 
his passion and perfectly indifferent 
to it. Here was another shock for 
Talbot, another startling revelation 
of the fatuity with which he had 
given himself up to an idea, on no 
more encouragement than a few fur- 
tive glances, a blush or two, and a 
conversation, which, if it conveyed 
any lesson at all, suggested that the 
girl had formed no embarrassing 
thought of him. 

Let it be said here once for all, 
that neither now nor at any other 
time did his love take a turn un- 
becoming that maiden passion for 
a maid which is said to be the 
most ennobling sentiment the soul 
can know. Talbot has been intro- 
duced as a young man of a whole- 
some honest nature. His notions 
respecting women belonged rather 
to the period of the knights-errant 
than to that of the Comédie Fran- 
caise. He was of that small, and 
it may be silly, minority who would 
not very much prefer to be the 
dashing unscrupulous Mephisto- 
pheles, in all his glamour of de- 
lightful diabolism and success, than 
theslobbery sentimentalist of whom 
he made so immortal and com- 
plete a jest. Had Talbot been of 
the ordinary type of modern young 
man, he would have had no busi- 
ness here; for there would be no 
need to record his folly. 

Lynton’s position may be briefly 
described. He concluded, from 
the scene of which he chanced to 
be a witness, that his friend was 
very decidedly interested in the 
beautiful Blossom; and, without 
at all speculating on the extent of 
that interest, thought, not unrea- 
sonably, that no good could come 
of the acquaintance. He said to 
himself that Talbot Welbore was a 
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young fellow much more likely to 
play the fool than the knave in the 
matter, should it reach an untoward 
development. Talbot would play 
neither part with Walter Lynton’s 
connivance ; and it was by way of 
putting this resolution in action 
without delay that our grave young 
doctor rallied his patient in a 
manner so pointed as not only 
opened that individual’s eyes to 
his situation, but stirred his resent- 
ment against the man whose hinted 
disapproval had betrayed him into 
a mean evasion, while it brought 
home to him more forcibly than 
his own sickened judgment could 
do the extravagance of his con- 
duct. 

It is quite pitiable to hear him 
administering the discipline to 
himself, in the solitude of his 
chambers, a day or two after his 
sin. ‘I must put the girl out of 
my head,’ he says. ‘ What busi- 
ness has a sneak like me thinking 
of her at all? I wonder is there 
another fellow in all London in 
my predicament? I’m bewitched, 
I believe. O Blossom, Blossom, 
if only I could get you to love me 
as I love you, the world might say 
what it would! I'd defy it ten 
times over for your sake, my dar- 
ling, my darling! I'll have to cut 
and run out of this—fly from the 
infected centre—he, he!’ with a 
dubious giggle. ‘The sooner the 
better, too, for I can see no way 
out of the affair but retreat.’ 

Here his cogitations were inter- 
rupted by the voice of Tom War- 
nock in the yard outside, directing 
Job to take them ’ere posies up 
to 20 Crane-street, and give them 
to Miss Blossom. He was on no 
account to hand the trophy to 
anybody else; ‘for,’ says Mr. 
Warnock, ‘it’s heart’s delight to 
my little golden pippin to make 
them compliments to Miss Twit- 
terley herself.’ 

This brief episode struck Talbot 
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with an idea so obvious and prac- 
tical that he is amazed at his own 
stupidity in not having seized it 
before. ‘Here I am,’ he says, 
‘longing for a distraction, and itis 
under my nose. A lively novel’s 
the thing for this infatuation of 
mine. Wasn’t it 20 Crane-street 
she said? I’ll just walk up there, 
and see if I can’t pick out some- 
thing amusing.’ 

He took his hat, but paused in 
the act of putting it on to utter 
another soliloquy. ‘Going out for 
a book! Come, my good fellow, 
no hypocrisy with yourself, at all 
events. You are after a Blossom, 
not a book, and might as well 
admit the fact, however foolish it 
makes you look.’ 

Even now he has his mental 
reservations. 

He soon reached Rosamond’s- 
gardens. A number of streets 
opened on this great place like so 
many rivers flowing into a lake. 
No.20Crane-streetis half-way down 
the thoroughfare of that name. It 
isanarrow house,with old-fashioned 
bow-windows to the double shop. 
Both windows blaze with illus- 
trated pages, plain or coloured, of 
the latest issues of all, or nearly 
all, the popular weeklies which 
appeal to the literary tastes of the 
British race. The presiding genius 
of this humble mart evidently har- 
monises with its wares. The pass- 
ing glance is attracted by mar- 
ginal notes on the text exhibit- 
ed, as thus: ‘A sweet impulsive 
thought,’ or ‘This is indeed the 
voice of love,’ or again, ‘ How 
effusively touching!’ and so on. 
These criticisms are not vulgar 
traps to catch custom; they are 
rather the spontaneous utterance 
of an appreciative soul anxious to 
take the world into sympathy with 
itself. A couple of written cards 
figure among the printed fiction. 
On one is the announcement, 
‘Miss Twitterley’s Library of Ro- 
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mance ;’ on the other, ‘ Grimble, 
Professor.’ : 

Talbotmarches down the shabby 
street, and halting short at No. 20, 
tries to put on the somewhat com- 
plicated expression of one in hurried 
search of something which turns 
up precisely where he least expected 
to find it. Feeling like an adven- 
turer who has burnt his boats, and 
left himself only a desperate re- 
source, he enters the shop, and 
finds himself in presence of three 
persons, of whom two are stran- 
gers. The third is Blossom, on 
whom his regard fixes as he sa- 
lutes the place and its occupants. 
The girl is knitting a sock, which 
Tom Warnock, in due time, will 
wear. She is intent on the work, 
and Talbot, as his eye rests on 
her, receives and retains an artistic 
impression of the picture made by 
the inclined oval of her face, with 
the long silken eyelashes throwing 
a delicate shadow on the tinted 
cheeks below them, and a blonde 
floss crowning the fair forehead 
with a grace never lent by the dia- 
dem. The girl lifts her shapely 
head as Mr. Welbore appears. A 
little start, and a rosy blush be- 
trays her interest in the apparition. 
She is too confused to acknowledge 
the greeting which Talbot, little 
more self-collected, addresses to 
her alone. 

Miss Twitterley makes amends 
for the oversight of her young 
companion. Her courtesy is 
prompt and most elaborate. She 
is a little lady of a certain age, 
and with that stiffness of attitude 
and angularity of form which mark 
the majority of the sex who have 
arrived well within the confines of 
elderly spinsterhood—that ‘ waste 
land where no man comes.’ She 
does not carry the pale unmarried 
look of the poetic figure, but has 
the very familiar dry and dusky 
complexion which is associated 
with long withering on the virgin 
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thorn. She is fifty, perhaps; but 
her dress is girlish, and in manner 
she is very young indeed. 

She is leaning on the counter, 
reading the Weekly Thriller, as 
our young man hardily crosses the 
threshold. She receives him with 
a little mincing smile and a toss of 
her head, which causes the wispy 
curl hanging over each temple to 
dance and, as one would almost 
think, to jingle, so wiry and me- 
tallic does it seem. 

‘What,’ she says, ‘what can I 
have the pleasure to make agree- 
able for you, fair sir?” 

‘This is a circulating library,’ 
answers the new-comer tentatively. 

‘Ah! she says, with an arch 
glance, as though saying, ‘ Naughty 
man, you have found out my se- 
cret? ‘Yes; on an inadequate 
scale, I fear me, truly.’ 

This was said with half a dozen 
jerky flashes of her hand towards 
the fewscore well-thumbed volumes 
arranged on shelves at one side. 

‘I have a little spare time just 
now, Talbot went on, feeling it 
necessary to explain, lest he should 
be at once suspected of having 
come there with some underhand 
design. ‘I happen to have a 
little spare time at present, and as 
I have read whatever I have by 
me, I thought I’d try if there was 
anything fresh in the neighbour- 
hood.’ 

While he spoke Miss Twitterley’s 
beady little black eyes went spark- 
ling from him to the books, and 
before he had ceased she made a 
sort of bird-like hop from the 
counter to the shelves, whence 
she returned in another skip with 
several volumes between her 
hands, which she spread before 
her client, saying, or rather breath- 
ing, in a voice little above a 
whisper, 

‘You will, I trust me, pardon 
and forgive if I may help you, fair 
sir, to find in the Twitterley li- 
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brary the lore you seek. But lest 
disappointment should supervene, 
pray let me remark that the Twit- 
terley library is pure romance, and 
combines no other literarysphere.’ 

‘So much the better,’ says Tal- 
bot. ‘What I want is a rattling 
novel with a laugh in it.’ 

Here the other person, reported 
present when Talbot entered, cut 
in with a ‘Bah! so deep and 
hoarse that it reverberated in the 
confined space like AZolus roaring 
in the Cave of the Winds. The in- 
terruption came from a long lank 
man, of saturnine, and even sav- 
age, aspect, seated at the end of 
the little shop on the chair placed 
between the counters for the ac- 
commodation of customers. 

‘ Bah !’ interjects this individual, 
with a dab on the boarded floor of 
a walking-stick as big as abludgeon, 
and having for handle a grotesque 
head, which he has a habit of 
gnawing at in an uncanny, not 
to say cannibalistic, fashion. He 
bends enormous bushy eyebrows 
in a dark scowl upon Talbot as he 
says, 

‘So you too batten on the printed 
lie. You read novels, young man ?” 

Talbot, seeing he has fallen in 
with more than one oddity, laughs 
and answers, ‘Well, sometimes. 
Don’t you ?’ 

‘I read ’em that I may despise 
’em. Does that answer you, young 
man ?” 

‘Quite. You commit the sin 
in order to avoid it. Combining 
pleasure and principle, you know.’ 

There was a female titter from 
behind the counter. The man 
with the stick resented it by a 
frown, which took in all the com- 
pany, but settled upon Talbot. 

‘ The gabble of the canting herd. 
You talk of pleasure and principle. 
What tenet do you hold of either ? 
Take ’em one by one—who is Plea- 
sure? Come!’ Pausing for a 
reply, he fell to upon the carved 
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zany with an appearance of great 
ferocity and appetite. Miss Twit- 
terley, who had been skipping be- 
tween the controversialists with 
the springy alertness of a London 
sparrow, here found an opening. 
Shaking her finger in playful re- 
monstrance at the surly gentleman 
in the chair, she said, in a tone to 
correspond with the gesture, 

‘Peter, Peter, are you not emi- 
nently unamiable to-day? Why 
will you not be gracious and har- 
monise? Be sympathetic, Peter ; 
remember ’tis Matilda pleads.’ 

‘Bah! Shut up, woman! So, 
my glib young gentleman, it has 
never struck you that in this gar- 
bled world of ours Pleasure is the 
fellow who can never venture out 
for a stroll, but Pain, skull-cracker 
in hand, is waiting for him round 
the corner. Is that philosophy or 
is it not?” 

Talbot kept a grave face as he 
made answer, that it might be 
very true philosophy, but it was a 
very uncomfortable creed. 

‘Creed! retorts the person 
named Peter, witha look and tone 
of heightening scorn. ‘ Hear this 
boy at his flippancies ! What canon 
do you hold of the creeds? There 
are a thousand of ’em, each claim- 
ing to be the real original, duly 
patented, only genuine Jacob’s lad- 
der, reaching the full distance from 
earth to heaven, and warranted 
not to break down and drop the 
climber into the pit. Is that the 
philosophy of creed, or is it not? 
And with a truculent chuckle, ex- 
pressive of triumph, and a crash of 
his heavy ferrule on the floor, this 
strange creature invited Talbot’s 
reply. 

Blossom, who had been all this 
time plying her knitting-needles 
like one to whom Peter and his 
ways were familiar, now stole a 
glance of arch enjoyment at Talbot, 
whose growing impatience was, of 
course, straightway melted back to 
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Miss Twit- 


mirthful endurance. 
terley seized the chance. 
spoke to Talbot. 

‘Kind sir, you will, I trust me, 
pardon and forgive the Professor 
on this occasion. If you knew him 
in his sunnier hours you would 
truly say to know him is to love, 
to hear him to admire. But he is 
in his Diogenes vein to-day.’ 

Miss Twitterley spoke of the 
Professor as an indulgent nurse 
would speak of a stubborn child. 
Talbot, thinking there could be 
very little sunshine at his brightest 
about this eccentric person, could 
not help saying he hoped the gen- 
tleman, for his own sake, would 
soon throw off his present mood. 

‘In my present mood,’ snarled © 
the Professor, ‘I am more or less 
than man. Choose which—I care 
not.’ And, resuming his parody 
of an unnatural repast, he suddenly 
relapsed into himself, whereupon 
Miss Twitterley commenced to 
lecture with great volubility on the 
merits ofher literary wares. Opening 
the volumes before Talbot, she said, 

‘A word, if I might dare to criti- 
cise. As one who has dipped in 
all this lore, you will, I trust, not 
deem me bolder than female mo- 
desty forbids when I suggest, fair 
sir, that, if sensationalism be your 
theme—as oft I own ’tis mine— 
then here’s your page, Zhe Creep- 
ing Horror ; or this still more thril- 
ling work, Zhe Spectral Eye. If 
you prefer fine style and passion 
of the most profound, then let me 
warmly commend J/aud Everara’s 
Mystery, or this, Zhe Haunted 
Hunchback. For fashion and high 
life, a topic which attracts the 
young and chivalrous—no flattery, 
fair sir, for female modesty forbids 
—this sparkling tale, A/y Lady's 
Boudoir, will unfold Belgravian 
splendours to the view. If you 
select the amorous and adventur- 
ous combined, then Sword and 
Song will win, I think, your rap- 
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turous applause ; but if a sad and 
moving tale you would peruse, be- 
lieve me Wapshot’s Bride will 
bring the dewy tear. I do not 
shame to say I wept with Wap- 
shot—’ 

At this point the Professor again 
barked contempt, and, levelling a 
derisive index at Miss Twitterley, 
said, as if speaking to the wooden 
visage, which seemed to grin ap- 
preciation of the joke, 

‘She wept with Wapshot ! 
humbug 

This rude comment, whether 
meant for the ill-starred Wapshot 
or Miss Twitterley, almost ruffled 
that lady. She looked grave as 
she retorted, 

‘I truly think, Professor Grimble, 
some men there are by nature 
prone to carp at sentiment and 
every soft affection of the soul. 
Why will you be so unsympathetic? 
Why will you remind me that the 
days of chivalry and tournament 
are past? Take care, Peter, lest 
relations justly altered forbid 
former intimacy.’ 

‘Woman,’ says Grimble, rising 
in a fury, ‘I won’t stay another 
moment under your roof! Not 
another week! I give you notice 
now—you and your Wapshot ? 

‘Sir,’ replies the little woman, 
with much spirit, ‘sir, your de- 
parture from this tenement will 
impart a pleasure it transcends my 
humble powers to describe. The 
sooner the better, Peter.’ 

The Professor, unable to muster 
a reply to this decisive sally, flung 
out of the shop in a rage, leaving 
Talbot and Blossom free to in- 
dulge their mirth over the scene it 
had cost them a struggle to watch 
with serious faces. Miss Twitter- 
ley laughed rather because they 
laughed than because she saw the 
comic side of the affair. Talbot 
learnt there and then that Mr. 
Grimble was Miss Twitterley’s 
stepbrother, and found out after- 
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wards that he enjoyed a small 
pension from the Customs Depart- 
ment. Having neither a wife nor 
a ship—the alternatives which, ac- 
cording to an ancient sage, give a 
man his fill of practical occupation 
—Mr. Grimble, like most other 
old bachelors, spent his leisure in 
cultivating his idiosyncrasies. It 
was, perhaps, because his fair rela- 
tive was of sanguine, romantic, and 
amiable temperament that he de- 
veloped the opposite humour. 
The limit of his eccentricity was 
reached in his assumption of pro- 
fessorial dignity. Philosophy was 
a good name for the science he 
claimed to master ; and in his cha- 
racter of adept, he had a brain like 
that of the melancholy Jacques, a 
little awry perhaps, but full of ob- 
servation, which he vented in man- 
gled forms and with most uncouth 
application. Miss Twitterley had 
talked of his Diogenes vein, but in 
truth his manner and aspect were 
but the unprepossessing externals 
of a simple and kindly nature. 
Miss ‘Twitterley, with whose 
little peculiarities there blended a 
shrewd business strain, quickly re- 
sumed negotiations with Talbot, 
and informed him that the sub- 
scription for each book was three- 
pence, with half-a-crown deposit, 
by way of security, until the volume 
was returned. She mentioned the 
terms with pathetic apologies. 
‘You will not, I truly hope and 
believe, attribute these conditions 
to mercenary motives or a love of 
sordid gain; but base ignoble 
minds have left me no resource. 
Only last week, one whom I thought 
not unworthy of weak woman’s 
trust in a matter of the kind took 
that enthralling narrative, Zove 
in Idleness, and, 1 grieve to say, 
sold it for merely thirteenpence, 
leaving poor me, like Lady Mil- 
dred in Forging a Chain, to 
lament once more the perfidy of 
man. You will not deem it un- 
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feminine or usurer-like if I demand 
such guarantees from strangers, 
however chivalrous or nobly-born 
they may seem.’ 

Talbot, who had meanwhile 
chosen a couple of novels out of 
the dingy and dog-eared collection, 
by way of reply handed Miss Twit- 
terly half-a-sovereign and his card. 
Her bright little eye no sooner 
lighted on the name than hands 
and curls went fluttering and 
dancing with excitement. 

‘O, truly thrilling! Blossom, 
my love,’ she cried, ‘this is Mr. 
Welbore—Mr. Talbot Welbore. 
O, my winsome, this must truly be 
the personage himself; the hand- 
some young man you saw at the 
window with Miss Hardrop. Pray, 
sir, most kind and courteous sir, 
how do you do? O, romantic it 
is, and must be! Mr. Talbot 
Welbore, the brother of my fair and 
lovely Miss Edith; the friend—and 
more, I hope some day to say— 
more than the friend of my former 
pupil and esteemed patroness, Miss 
Hardrop. O, romantic, my sweet- 
est Blossom !’ 

‘That handsome young man,’ 
&c. Delicious to Talbot’s ear 
was that unconscious statement, 
which made Blossom miss a dozen 
knots and wish herself under the 
ground. 

‘It would be a greater happiness 
and honour to me than I could ex- 
press,’ says Talbot, ‘if I could hope 
to be the person Miss Blossom 
has condescended to take notice 
of” The more elaborate his ac- 
knowledgment, the more becom- 
ing it would sound to Miss Twit- 
terley. 

As for Blossom, he spoke as he 
felt. He went on: ‘Edith Wel- 
bore is my sister, and I have the 
honour of Miss Hardrop’s ac- 
quaintance.’ Then he boldly 
brought his victim to bay. ‘We 
saw you from the window, Miss 
Blossom, the day Miss Twitterley 
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speaks of, and—and some of us 
were talking about you.’ 

Blossom managed to lift her 
eyes as far as his scarf-pin, but 
dropped them from that point 
without other response. 

Miss Twitterley had not cooled 
down over the incident. 

*O, well and truly, wonders ! 
she cried, in her queer vocabulary ; 
‘this is indeed an exquisite vencon- 
tre! I saw your stately sire, the 
member, last summer in the chair 
at one of our meetings, where he 
kindly took notice of Matilda 
Twitterley, she being introduced 
to him by Miss Dorinda Hardrop. 
I heard him speak with much 
emotion. You remember, my 
sweet winsome, how I whispered 
you what sums I'd give, if wealth 
were mine, to hear that august 
member in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment.’ 

Blossom nodded. The stars in 
their courses seem to be fighting 
for Talbot. With what a pounce 
he seized opportunity by the fore- 
lock ! 

‘My father will, I’m sure, be 
proud of the interest you are good 
enough to take in him, Miss Twit- 
terley, and I know he'll be de- 
lighted if you give yourself the 
trouble to gratify it. So don’t be 
surprised if you receive an invita- 
tion to hear him in the House. 
By the way, he speaks one of these 
days—to-morrow, or after, I be- 
lieve.’ 

Surprised! Miss Twitterley de- 
clared she should be overjoyed. 
‘But,’ she says, ‘I own to you, 
kind sir, that in my joy there is a 
dash of doubt, such as perchance 
female timidity may warrant; for 
how can weak woman venture on 
that glittering scene alone and un- 
protected ? 

‘T’ll take care of that,’ says Tal- 
bot promptly. ‘I'll be very glad 
to attend you, if you permit me.’ 

The little dame was in ecstasies, 























and hopped about like a linnet on 
a perch. 

‘Shall I include Miss Blossom 
with you, or get separate orders ?” 
says our young gentleman, putting 
a fishing question. 

‘O, keep me with my winsome,’ 
cries Miss Twitterley. ‘ We sympa- 
thise and suffer.. She comes with 
me, my sweetest love and pet. 
Don’t you, Blossom ?” 

Blossom answered demurely that 
she should be very glad ; and Tal- 
bot promised to see straightway 
about the formalities. 

‘Dear me, ’tis most romantic, 
Mr. Welbore!’ says Miss Twitter- 
ley, still glowing with her experi- 
ence. ‘To think you should have 
passed so many more attractive 
marts of literature to choose this 
humble cot ! 

‘These things are not all acci- 
dent,’ says he, with a sly glance at 
Blossom. 

At leaving, Talbot shook hands 
with both the ladies, with Miss 
Twitterley deliberately first. Blos- 
som appeared to hesitate a little. 
He took the delicate tips of her 
fingers, and could learn from the 
slight contact that the girl was 
trembling, like himself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DELANEY MORGAN DODD, M.P. 


Tateot WELBORE returned in 
an ecstasy to Fowler’s Inn. He 
was not unimpressed by the strange 
companionship in which he had 
found Blossom. Even such a para- 
gon might be prejudiced by such 
associates ; but she seemed to his 
infatuated mind all the lovelier for 
them. Her maidenly graces were 
heightened by contrast with the 
peculiarities they rendered more 
extravagant. How fair and tran- 
quil she looked beside that stark 
Orson Grimble, or the giddy spin- 
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ster his relative, with her faded 
face, her girlish ways, and her ridi- 
culous sentimentalism ! 

The happy audacity of his morn- 
ing’s work filled his heart with 
jubilee. He had effected a definite 
lodgment near the beloved object. 
This was the grand point gained 
once forall. He let his recollec- 
tion gloat over the blushes and 
soft confusions of the girl. These 
had a sweet and eloquent meaning 
for the man whose intelligence was 
deaf and blind to the same signs 
lavished on him by another. He 
walked from Crane-street as if he 
trod on air; he flew up-stairs to 
his chambers like a feathered Mer- 
cury, and found himself suddenly 
sobered and chilled in the presence 
of Mr. Hardrop. At the sound of 
Talbot's approach, this gentleman 
had thrown into the fire the half- 
written note he intended to leave 
for the young barrister, had risen 
and taken out his watch, and was 
standing by the table when Talbot 
appeared, studying the chrono- 
meter with an expression of irrita- 
tion and reproach. He looked 
hard, cold, and respectable. En- 
thusiasm cooled in his presence as 
the solar heat cools near an ice- 
berg. 

‘Good-day, Talbot,’ he says, 
still keeping his eye fixed on the 
dial, and slowly reaching out his 
hand sideways in a greeting with 
marked reserve in it. ‘I have been 
waiting twenty-five minutes. I 
consider the delay a loss of twenty- 
five guineas—more, perhaps. I 
think I may hold you accountable 
for that.’ 

Talbot said he was very sorry, 
and muttered something about an 
interesting case in court. Mr. 
Hardrop put up his watch. 

‘When I called your office- 
boy—is he office-boy or comic 
artist? look at the walls about 
him—he told me you had gone 
out nearly an hour before, leav- 
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ing word if anybody called that 
you would be back in fifteen or 
twenty minutes. This sort of thing 
won’t do. Wherever you have been 
—at court or elsewhere’— (Talbot 
coloured at an emphasis which 
conveyed an imputation) —‘ you 
should have kept business time. 
That is the first principle of suc- 
cess. Neglect of it has been the 
ruin of men with twice your talent 
and ten times your knowledge of 
law. Mark my words—it won't 
do.’ 

Mr. Hardrop’s tone and manner 
were notso much friendly as magis- 
terial. They had a suggestion of 
authority which, however, Talbot 
was at the moment in no mood to 
challenge. Mr. Hardrop nowtaking 
from the table a roll of manuscript, 
made up and tied in that fashion 
which distinguishes the brief from 
all other gocuments, undid the 
tape, and opened the record, say- 
ing, in the same austere and mea- 
sured voice, 

‘Last July I promised, in case 
you should decide to commence 
practice, to give you your first brief. 
1 had some reason at the time to 
believe that you would take up the 
profession, and I must tell you I 
expected to hear from you as soon 
as you did so. It is a disappoint- 
ment to me that you have not 
dropped me word. However, I 
have not forgotten my engagement, 
which I have now great pleasure in 
fulfilling—if indeed I am not anti- 
cipated in the pleasure.’ 

Talbot hastened to assure him 
on this head. 

‘I should not have been sorry, 
for your sake, if I had been,’ 
says Mr. Hardrop. ‘Here’s a 
case in which you may confine 
your part to the mere formality 
of opening the pleadings, or, if 
you like, you can handle a wit- 
ness or two. It is Hooke v. Go- 
lightly—breach of promise. You're 
with Pleadham and Puttitome forthe 
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defendant. See Pleadham as soon 
as you can about consultation and 
allthat. I have marked your brief 
five guineas, and in order that you 
may touch your first money with- 
out delay, I give you gold instead 
of a cheque. Here, young man, 
I trust these five pieces may be the 
earnest of many a big fee. But if 
you decide to follow this career, I 
repeat, no backsliding from busi- 
ness, no excuse for idling or ab- 
sence, or you will disappoint us all.’ 

‘It is very kind and thoughtful 
of you, Mr. Hardrop,’ says Mr. 
Welbore. ‘I can only thank you 
for your friendly interest in me’ 

*O, as for that,’ says Mr. Har- 
drop, ‘I feel very particularly inter- 
ested in your welfare, and so does 
my—my family. I suppose—I hope 
I don’t tell you anything new when 
I say that. We all feel a very deep 
interest in you, Talbot.’ 

There was something in these 
words and their expression which 
grated terribly on Talbot’s ear, and 
brought to his mind the memorable 
interview in the study at Dorchester- 
place. 

Mr. Hardrop, being a busy man, 
took his departure. Throwing out 
his hand in the same sideway fa- 
shion, and speaking in a softer tone 
as he made for the door, he said, 

‘Dorinda expects your people 
this evening. Shall we see you? 
Nothing to prevent your coming, 
Isuppose? No. Well, then, seven, 
and mind your hour this time. 
Good-day.’ 

Mr. Hardrop had said never a 
word Talbot could directly take 
hold of, but he discovered an un- 
welcome significance in much he 
had said. His father’s utterances 
had not weighed‘with him. Mr. 
Welbore, M.P., was the victim or 
his own phraseology. It was so 
often necessary to translate his 
language into common speech, and 
when the change was made the 
sense was frequently so altered, that 
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in the long-run his family inter- 
preted him in a very liberal fashion. 
It was after this method that Talbot 
treated, not only his father’s allu- 
sions to Miss Hardrop, but also 
that gentleman’s alarming hints 
concerning the family affairs. The 
wish being father to the thought, 
our easy-going youth further per- 
suaded himself that his mother and 
sister shared Mr. Welbore’s most 
egregious error respecting Dorinda 
and her feelings. This indicates, 
perhaps, that Talbot lacks the mix- 
ture of vice and virtue which is 
called vanity. It suggests likewise 
that he is a person of stubborn, not 
to say selfish, adherence to the 
view most agreeable to him. If 
this is one of his faults, so be it. 
He is not paraded as a model. 

Whatever develops honest pas- 
sion probably develops less admir- 
able ardours, as the same vernal 
influence pushesto luxuriant growth 
the flower and the weed. Suspi- 
cion, we know, galls the kibe of 
love; and Talbot speculates dis- 
trustfully. A certain line about the 
effect of chinking guineas on hurt 
honour comes into his head as he 
takes up the gold laid on the table 
by Mr. Hardrop. 

‘What pleasure I used to think 
it would be to handle my first fee !’ 
he says; ‘but the sensation is a 
dead failure. I feel as if I were 
selling myself, and these coins were 
the purchase-money. An impudent 
thought, no doubt, so let’s drop it. 
Only I hope there is no under- 
standing between my father and— 
that man.’ 

It would perhaps have cost him 
more effort to clear his mind of the 
impressions—not very definite, but 
very uncomfortable—provoked by 
Mr. Hardrop’s visit, were it not for 
the experience he had enjoyed so 
shortly before that occurrence. He 
speedily relapsed into sweet re- 
membrances of 20 Crane-street. 
The gracious image of Blossom 
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was linked with two grotesque 
figures, which, however, did not 
mar it. 

While revelling in his reminis- 
cence he stumbled, with something 
of a shock, upon the fact, quite 
overlooked in the preoccupation of 
his thoughts, that he had previous- 
ly engaged himself for the expedi- 
tion in which he had invited Miss 
Twitterley and Blossom. This was 
awkward. He would have easily 
arranged the matter, but that his 
father had specially requested his 
attendance on Miss Hardrop. Tal- 
bot was a fellow of nice punctilio ; 
and the necessity of contriving what 
was at once a deception and a dis- 
appointment gave him a qualm. 
But, it must be frankly confessed, 
he would have committed a far 
more heinous breach of faith—at 
least with his family and their 
friends—rather than lose an occa- 
sion which offered itself in a way 
he considered providential. What- 
ever shift others might make, he 
was devoted for that time to Aer. 
Rut here another formidable diffi- 
culty confronted him. How could 
he accompany his new friends with- 
out being seen and found out by 
those he had deserted? And in 
such a case, how could he explain 
his desertion and his company? 
These knotty points gave him a 
bad quarter of an hour or so; but 
in that time he got his idea. 
Thrusting the brief, which lay un- 
noticed before him, into a drawer, 
and quite forgetting Mr. Hardrop’s 
first principle of professional suc- 
cess, he marched off without a word 
to his retainer, and stepped up to 
Mr. Dodd, top floor, No. 5. 

Talbot finds the member for Kil- 
ruddery athome. That gentleman 
is seated at his writing-desk in the 
throes of composition. The plateau 
of the desk is gay with a couple of 
little glass vases, one bearing a 
penny bunch of spring violets, 
while in the other gleams a crocus. 
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Mr. Dodd shares, with several other 
distinguished personages, the ele- 
gant superstition that the fra- 
grance of flowers is intellectually 
nutritious. 


When Talbot presents himself, - 


Mr. Dodd first makes pleasant 
pantomime, with both hands lifted 
before his averted face, of shutting 
out some fearful spectacle from his 
sight ; but, promptly changing the 
play, he levels his massive alumi- 
nium pen-case with deadly aim, and 
then, bouncing forward, holds out 
both his hands, seizes the visitor 
by both of his, and greets him with 
a forcible cordiality which sends 
the umbrella he endeavours to re- 
tain flying to the end of the room. 
Mr. Dodd protracts this hospitable 
demonstration by leading Mr. Wel- 
bore down the room, much as a 
cavalier might lead his partner in 
the mazy dance, until he lands him 
in the chair he has just quitted, 
enlivening the march with appro- 
priate, if slightly boisterous, music, 
as thus: 

‘Well, Talbot lad! And maybe 
this is yourself. A hundred thou- 
sand welcomes, as we used to say 
in Ireland, when we had a language 
of our own to curse the Saxon in. 
How’s your mother’s son, every 
inch of him? Give us a look at 
you. Faith, you’re looking bloom- 
ing—so you are. There’s a youth 
at the prow and pleasure at the 
helm sort of air about you that’s 
quite a cure for sore eyes. Come, 
deposit your avoirdupois there, and 
tell us all about it.’ 

When this amicable explosion 
had died out, Talbot made his ac- 
knowledgments. He was very well, 
and hoped Mr. Dodd was up to 
the mark. 

‘O, as for me, it’s the old story : 
pulling the diddle by the tail, and 
getting the worst of the tug of war. 
That’s my way in this wicked 
world.’ 

Mr. Dodd named the enemy of 
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mankind as plainly as Corporal 
Trim used to do it in the army in 
Flanders, or as Mr. Spurgeon does 
it in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
But not knowing how the reader 
might regard the naked word, it is 
here reported with a veil on. 

‘Well, but, Talbot, why don’t 
you tell me how are the family— 
the father, the mother, the sister— 
the whole tribe of Welbore ? 

* All well, thanks, and will be 
very glad to see you.’ 

‘Their gladness is my delight. 
I'd perish before I’d flatter; but 
the kindness and amiability of the 
Welbore family I'd proclaim from 
the house-tops—so I would.’ 

‘I see you're busy writing, Dodd. 
I hope I’m not intruding on your 
time.’ 

‘Indeed you aren’t. Even if you 
were, there’s time enough for every- 
thing, as Goethe says : Man immer 
keit genug hat—isn’t it? Well, if I 
can’t spare sovereigns for a friend, 
I can spare seconds, so help your- 
self. I was just throwing off a 
triviality in the Tyrtzeus vein when 
you turned up.’ 

‘O, then I fear I’ve spoilt some- 
thing. Bleeding country, chains 
and slavery business, I suppose ?” 

‘What else? It’s the only strain 
of inspiration you've left us, you 
heartless oppressor you. ’Pon my 
credit, there’s an idea there. I'll 
make a note of that—so I will.’ 

‘But don’t you feel a bit tired 
of harping on that string? It has 
been sounding through the ages, 
you know, and is lamentably want- 
ing in variety—that Tyrtzeus vein of 
yours.’ 

‘Yes; but where’s the use of 
being tired? It’s my business to 
harp on that string, and no other.’ 

*O, that’s it, is it? Still, some- 
how, I think if I were an Irish 
member, I'd alter the tune, just to 
try the effect of a change.’ 

‘Would you, faith! Take very 
good care, if you were an Irish 
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member, you'd very soon find your 
function is to play that tune, and 
no other. I’m a political barrel- 
organ with only one air, Talbot, 
and there’s thirty-five more of us 
equally crippled in their harmonies. 
That’s the reason we don’t hold so 
many trumps as we did, and that 
the game is going against us.’ 

* Against your party, you mean ?” 

‘That’s what I mean,’ says Mr. 
Dodd, shifting his metaphors. 
‘They're taking head, the most of 
‘em. I'd like to slacken the pace 
if I could; but what can I do with 
a lot of bolters in the same traces? 
We're just going headlong to the 
diddle—so we are.’ 

‘I thought you were never more 
powerful or popular in Ireland than 
just now. I read in the Constitu- 
tion yesterday that you have the 
country quite at your feet, and 
that, unless you are checked, you'll 
very soon master the law, and that 
sort of thing.’ 

‘Yes. I suppose ‘twas I wrote 
that indeed. But the more influen- 
tial we are in Ireland, the more dis- 
credited we are in England. That 
makes a blue look-out for an Irish 
member hoping to snaffle some- 
thing for himself. Yesterday, in 
the library, do you know, ‘twas 
hardly the Chief Secretary would 
see the hand I held out to him for 
a friendly shake. You'd suppose 
a statesman would be above the 
petty spite of politics—wouldn’t 
you? Well, I showed him an 
example that ought to make him 
blush. It spoils the thing to make 
whole earnest of a half joke in that 
way.’ 

‘But you Obstructives, as you 
are called, are you not in earnest ?” 

Thats a secret of the prison- 
house. Maybe there’s some of us 
that never expected to be dragged 
so far. But they daren’t hang back. 
Maybethey thought it would be the 
old parliamentary style of rose-water 
rebellion, with just enough plea- 
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sant friction to season reconcilia- 
tion, and bring a man’s abilities 
under the appreciative eye of the 
ministerial dispenser of patronage 
and place.’ 

‘By George, Dodd, if I were 
you, I think I’d cut the lot, and 
fight for my own hand.’ 

‘ How do you know but I would 
if I could? But you can’t play 
Hal-o’-the-Wynd on that stage, and 
in such acompany. I’m sitting on 
eighty-one votes, and every one of 
them would sting me if I tried.’ 
Mr. Dodd wriggled as if he felt the 
points, 

‘It’s a difficult position, I must 
say, says Talbot, with but a 
dim comprehension of the ques- 
tion ; for his political knowledge 
was as limited, though he was son 
of the member for Muddlebury, as 
that of most people of his age. 

‘Isn’t it, now? Particularly for 
a man who tries to combine a pa- 
triotic concern for his country with 
a prudent regard for himself. ‘That’s 
practical politics. Dulce est and 
so forth; but I’d rather live for 
her.’ 

‘ And gain something thereby ?” 

‘Why not, if it’s to be gained 
in a fair and honest way? They 
all do it, they all did it, they’ll all 
do it—till time shall be no more.’ 

‘Or till Home Rule enables you 
to cultivate your native graces pro- 
fitably on native soil.’ 

‘Which isn’t favourable to the 


crop. Irish graces, like some 
exotics, flourish best on alien 
shores. ‘That explains their splen- 


did luxuriance in this country. By 
my song, I’m not jesting! How 
will you laugh, my boy, if I ask 
what state you’d be in—you Eng- 
lish—only that the Liffey flowed 
into the Thames? Where would 
you be but for us, Talbot? 
There’s Cairns: when you wanted 
a Chancellor, it’s at his door you 
had to knock. The most eloquent 
voice in your Church is the North- 
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ern Doric of Peterborough! Who 
took the shine out of Xenophon 
and his Ten Thousand? Isn't it 
Roberts? And there’s Wolseley, 
over andabove. If it goes to that, 
who is it has suffused your gross 
civilisation with Greek culture, and 
taught London society to bend 
its stiff knee at the shrine of the 
Intense? Sir, the shepherd and 
missionary is a countryman of 
mine !’ 

‘Why, Dodd, the fact is we 
never should have been able to get 
on without you,’ says Talbot, much 
amused by the enthusiasm of his 
friend, whose twinkling eye gain- 
said while he rattled on his earn- 
est and vehement accents. 

‘ Well, I won't say that,’ answers 
Mr. Dodd, with great impartiality. 
‘However, don’t be uneasy; we 
won't desert you. If you threw 
us off to-morrow, you'd have to 
provide for Irish talent all the 
same. Do you think we'd limit 
our ambition and energy within 
the parochial boundaries of a poor 
and petty island while we had your 
big empire next door to expand 
ourselves in? Faith, if you tried 
to get rid of us, we’d have a noble 
grievance against you! We'd make 
an international question of it. 
But the topic is somewhat musty, 
as the saying is. Handle that 
decanter and that glass, and don’t 
give the house a bad name, by go- 
ing away, as you did last time you 
were here, unmoistened. By the 
way, I’ve had a note from your 
father to-day, saying his motion for 
inquiry into that workhouse busi- 
ness is second order of the day 
after to-morrow, and he expects to 
be able to bring it on very early. 
I’ve worked the oracle for him 
easily this bout, for, praise good- 
ness! O’Trigger’s on the broad of 
his back with a handsome bron- 
chitis ; and so when you go home, 
you might as well tell Mr. Wel- 
bore, from me, that he'll have 
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nothing to fear from our side of 
the House.’ 

* Look here, Dodd,’ Talbot says, 
‘it was about this motion of my 
father’s I’ve called on you. I want 
you to do me a very great favour 
—TI might say, indeed, a very par- 
ticular act of friendship. I know 
you'll help a fellow.’ 

‘ That’s my nature, Welbore, my 
son. Command me for anything 
within the bounds of honour—or 
possibility. That excludes all trans- 
actions in coin of the realm. There 
I’m feebler than infants—more’s 
the pity—lI sincerely believe.’ 

‘ Well, here’s what I want you to 
do for me. I promised to bring 
my mother, my sister, and Miss 
Hardrop to the Ladies’ Gallery to 
hear the governor, but something 
has happened which makes it im- 
possible for me to keep my ap- 
pointment. I must be candid, and 
tell you that I have pledged myself 
—dquite forgetting that I was al- 
ready pledged —to two other ladies, 
and there’s no way out of the di- 
lemma but to keep my last engage- 
ment. Well, will you do me a 
good turn by taking my place with 
my people and Miss Hardrop, and 
seeing them straight to the House 
and straight home again the instant 
my father’s business is over, so that 
there may be no chance meeting 
between them and the party I am 
interested in? It would be very 
awkward for me, for several rea- 
sons. I must take the chance that 
they don’t come across my friends 
while in the gallery. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind—if you can oblige 
me in this—seeing them to some 
seat as distant as possible from a 
spot I shall recommend my ladies 
to take. I must also depend on 
you to get me an admission order 
for two. Now, I assure you, Dodd, 
you will put me under a serious 
obligation if you stand by me in 
this.’ 

Mr. Dodd had followed his visi- 














tor’s statement with lively gestures 
of interest and approval. 

‘Now, do you know,’ he said, 
‘upon my credit, I’m as proud this 
minute as if it was a legacy you'd 
left me, to have it in my power to 
help you in this little matter, Wel- 
bore. Faith, it’s a delightful task 
you're imposing on me—so 'tis! 
Do you see that lock of hair there, 
over the fireplace near the clock— 
there, on the nail, near the glove ? 
Well, that's Julie’s. But what am 
I saying ?—you didn’t know'r. A 
fellow asked me, the same as you, 
for a pass for a young lady; and, 
being curious, for a reason, to 
see’r, I went up to the gallery and 
waited till she came out. So he 
introduced me to’r. Three weeks 
after, she was shearing her back 
hair into love-tokens for Delaney 
Dodd; and this other poor fellow 
was over in Switzerland groan- 
ing !’ 

‘I only hope your friendship 
won't be equally disastrous in my 
case, Dodd. It would be a very 
bad job for me.’ 

‘I'm only telling you. But, jok- 
ing apart, faith, you don’t know 
what may happen—so you don’t! 
However, I'll be magnanimous 
with you, and swear neutrality. Is 
she a fascinator ?’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘That girl? 
Simon we are! 
bringing.’ 

*1 told you there are two.’ 

‘Sure, there’s always two. But 
it's always only one. A numerical 
paradox easily explained. Donna 
counts one, duenna’s the cipher. 
But haven’t you mentioned Miss 
Hardrop? She's to be there ?” 

‘Yes, she comes with my mo- 
ther and Edith. You must make 
it convenient to call at. Dorchester- 
place in the afternoon. I'll fix 
the hour and write to you. While 
you're there, I'll have a note 
delivered, summoning me to con- 


What a Simple 
That lady you're 
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sultation at Pleadham’s chambers. 
There'll be no evading that, of 
course.’ 

‘Clever. But what'll Pleadham 
want to consult you about ?” 

‘My dear fellow, I’ve just got 
my first brief, and Pleadham’s with 
me—Mr. Hardrop brought it him- 
self to my chambers a while ago.’ 

‘Why didn’t Hardrop call here, 
I wonder?’ says Mr. Dodd, in a 
tone of surprise. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. I sus- 
pect he was in a great hurry. He 
just gave me a brief, a lecture, and 
an invitation to dinner, and was off.’ 

*I wonder he didn’t invite me. 
He didn’t say anything to you 
about it, did he?’ 

* Not that I remember.’ 

‘That’s queer! I suppose he 
forgot it. This evening you're din- 
ing there, is it? I declare—only 
I’m busy—I'd step up with you.’ 

Now Mr. Dodd was no tuft-hunter 
for the sake of the tuft. He thirsted 
but little for the flesh-pots of society, 
but he set great store by its inti- 
macies, which he treated after a 
fashion of extreme zaiveté. He 
carried the frank, free, off-handed 
style of intercourse existing in the 
Bohemia of which he was still a 
denizen into that more formal 
world where he held precarious 
footing, and made himself as much 
at home at the Welbore mansion, 
or at Hardrop’s in Park-place, or 
wherever else he had the entry, as 
he did at the bachelor lodgings at 
Pimlico, tenanted by that fierce 
despiser of conventionalities, Mr. 
Lucius O’Trigger. Dodd honestly 
believed that Hardrop had forgotten 
to ask him, and thought he would 
be obliging that gentleman, and 
agreeably repairing an oversight, by 
presenting himself as a guest of his 
own motion. 

Talbot having laid the plot be- 
fore him, and explained his part in 
it, Mr. Dodd accepted the position 
with enthusiasm. 
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‘ Welbore,’ he says, ‘ you're deep 
—so you are. ‘This young lady, 
whoever she’s, I'll engage she’s a 
beauty !" Mr. Dodd's face put off 
its jovial aspect, and assumed a 
look of cunning. ‘ But you mustn’t 
blame me if, by any misfortune, 
you and your friends should come 
across me and my flock. Faith, 
Dorinda will go wild if she sees 
you in the arms of this other one !’ 

‘ Dorinda—Miss Hardrop ! Why 
should Miss Hardrop care ? 

‘Why shouldn’tshe ? You’reagay 
deceiver—so you are—a butterfly 
flittering from rose to rose. ’Pon 
my credit, it’s a shame for you! 
Sure, it’s common report that you 
and Dorinda’s as thick as two 
thieves.’ Mr. Dodd hastily amend- 
ed this inelegant figure: ‘I mean 
that you and Miss Hardrop are 
like the savage in the play and 
his sweetheart, “two souls with 
but a single thought, two hearts 
that beat as one!” don’t you 
know.’ 

Here was that irritating, not to 
say odious, subject pursuing him 
again. Talbot protested with em- 
phasis. 

‘I think I understand you, Dodd. 
Now, once for all, I assure you 
there is nothing whatever between 
me and Miss Hardrop—nothing 
more than there is between you 
and Potiphar’s wife. The young 
lady has never honoured me with 
any special preference ; it’s rather 
the other way’ (‘He has been 
trying his luck, thought Mr. 
Dodd) ; ‘and, for my part, I have 
never presumed to dream of such a 
distinction. Like a good fellow, 
I'll ask you never to name the sub- 
ject again; it is unfair and offen- 
sive to the lady, and I know you're 
the last man to treat the sex with 
any want of respect.’ 

‘Is it 1?’ cries Mr. Dodd, with 
much spirit and earnestness, ‘I’d 
cut off my own head with my own 
hand first. But you tell me for a 
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fact there’s nothing between you 
and Miss Hardrop?’ 

‘Certainly. Nothing in 
world.’ 

‘Talbot, between two friends, 
both gentlemen, that takes a load 
off my mind.’ 

‘Indeed! But how does it con- 
cern you, if I may ask?” 

‘Can’t you guess ?” 

‘No, unless—Hang it, perhaps 
you’re spoons on Dorinda ?’ 

‘Faith,I am so! I want that 
girl for myself.’ 

* By Jove!’ 

‘ Honour bright, now that you’ve 
my little secret. She’ll do me very 
well, I think. I might go farther 
and fare worse.’ 

‘ By Jove! 
luck.’ 

‘*Twon't be my fault if I don’t 
have it so, ‘twon’t. Now that I 
and you aren’t in the same field, I 
don’t fear any other rival. Maybe 
you'd act the friend in court for 
me in any way you can give me a 
lift with the lady.’ 

‘ But first, have you any reason 
to hope for success ?” 

‘Of course Ihave. Why shouldn’t 
I have reason ?’ 

‘In that case I'll be very glad. 
You may count on me to do any- 
thing I can. I’m afraid that’s very 
little, though.’ 

‘That remains to be seen. In 
the mean time, I’m more pleased 
with what you tell me than if Re- 
peal of the Union was granted to- 
morrow. Would you believe that 
now? I shouldn’t wonder but I’ll 
try my fortune with her, when I'll 
have the opportunity after to-mor- 
row night. You’ll be on your little 
enterprise too. Well, I wish you 
luck. Here, tumble a spoonful of 
sherry into that glass till we drink 
to our success. Here’s wishing that 
I may conquer the fair Dorinda! 
Now your toast.’ 

‘Well, here’s that my darling 
may love me ’ 


the 


Well, I wish you 








‘Amen, though you didn’t put a 
name on her. All the same, may 
she be as loving as Andromache, 
and as rich as the Queen of Sheba.’ 

‘She’s as poor as Cophetua’s 
beggar-bride. God bless her !’ 

‘Amen, again! If she’s poor, 
you're rich. Dorinda’s rich; I’m 
poor. There’s things in a conca- 
tenation accordingly, as my country- 
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man Goldsmith says. As for Do- 
rinda, they say the mate for beauty’s 
a man, not a money-bag. What’s 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the 
goose ; and when the beauty isn’t 
there, by my song, the money-bag’s 
no bad substitute.’ 

Having thus concluded a little 
alliance, these two gentlemen se- 
parated. 


[To be continued. } 


THE LARK’S WAKING. 


————— 


O passionaTE heart! before the day is born, 
When the faint rose of dawn is on the skies, 

Dost thou not wait, couched in long grass that lies 
Sweet and bejewelled with the dews of morn, 

Till the low wind of daybreak in the corn 

Moves all the silken ears with languorous sighs, 
And the fair sun, in glorified uprise, 

Comes with bright robes of state right kingly worn? 
Then dost thou cleave the air on rapturous wing, 
Where the far east, with roseate splendours fraught, 
Tells that no more can night enshroud thy king, 
Or the pale stars his empire set at naught— 
Higher and higher, till the clear skies ring 

With the wild amorous greeting thou hast brought. 
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THE ROMANCE OF EVIDENCE. 


—_ —— 


Ir the public hangman be under 
deep obligations to the sheriffs for 
the handsome manner in which 
they reward the practice of his 
artistic handicraft, on the other 
hand, the proprietors of a certain 
section of the press are in duty 
bound at least to provide him 
with a comfortable pension to 
supply the wants of his honoured 
old age. When expensive war- 
telegrams, at six-and-eightpence 
a single word, fail to prove in- 
teresting; when railway accidents 
are drugs in the news-market; 
when monarchs and celebrities 
fail to die at convenient seasons, 
such as when Parliament is not 
sitting, and in consequence there 
are no five or six columns of re- 
ports to be daily counted upon,— 
at such times when the ‘ old pumps 
and tubs’ of colossal gooseberries, 
mighty sea-serpents, fasting-girls, 
and starving doctors cannot excite 
sufficient interest for a speculation 
in fifth or sixth editions,—at such 
benighted periods, when neither 
emperors, signalmen, nor legisla- 
tive assemblies fail to repay the 
fifth estate of the realm, the press, 
for the trouble which it has taken 
in their behalf, it is positively cheer- 
ing and refreshing to see how 
pleasantly and obligingly the hang- 
man trips upon the scaffold, in 
perfect readiness to compensate for 
the prevailing dearth of interesting 
topics. In our great and happy 
country we are undoubtedly blessed 
with a morbid love of atrocities 
which is quite unequalled in any 
other part of the civilised globe. 
When we have hardly left our 
nurse’s arms we revel in the 


humours of Mr. Punch. We scream 
with delight when he apparently 
brains his faithful Judy with his 
copper-stick. The tears of joy 
run down our cheeks as he stran- 
gles the hangman on his own gal- 
lows, and skilfully tucks him up 
in his miniature coffin. Then, 
when we grow into budding boy- 
hood, what greater fun can exist 
than the humours of the Christmas 
pantomime! How we shriek with 
laughter when the clown applies 
the red-hot poker to his com- 
panion’s venerable legs! How 
ecstatically we applaud the scrunch- 
ing. up of babies in patent washing- 
machines ; and how we rejoice in 
the punishment of the policeman, 
who has his ‘practicable’ limbs 
pulled out the whole length of the 
stage! And when the golden days 
of youth have come, how more 
pleasantly can we spend our even- 
ings than in the merry music-hall, 
witnessing the feats of the trapezist 
in exciting expectation of seeing 
him, some time or the other, break 
his neck! But when boyhood and 
youth and ambitious middle age 
are passed, then sit we down by 
our quiet fireside, and, rubbing our 
spectacles and composing our- 
selves in our cosy armchair, we 
comfortably settle ourselves to the 
perusal of the last new murder. 
Of late, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, we have had no reason 
to complain of any dearth of inter- 
esting trials for murder. There 
are few among us who have not 
gone through whole columns of 
evidence. Many of us also have 
tenderly lingered over every inter- 
esting detail of crime ; have carefully 














weighed every link of testimony ; 
have discussed the magnificent 
periods, lightened by forensic wit 
(or uncalled-for impertinence, as 
some dull-headed non-admirers of 
legal smartness are sometimes in- 
clined to consider it), of learned 
counsel; and have admiringly 
waded through the voluminous 
summings-up of the most eminent 
ornaments of the English bench. 
Yet when trials have come to their 
close, and sentence has been passed, 
and the hangman has done his 
duty, a curious dissatisfaction with 
the whole business has gained pos- 
session of many ill-regulated, be- 
cause not every-day constructed, 
minds. We have been told that 
sufficient evidence, and evidence of 
sufficient or convincing quality, has 
been given to constitute an infal- 
lible proof of the guilt of the per- 
son condemned. On the other 
hand, in cases of acquittal, we have 
been thoroughly convinced that 
neither sufficient evidence nor 
evidence of sufficient or convincing 
quality has been forthcoming to 
in any way justify a verdict of 
guilty. Naturally enough, then, 
those who have not very deeply 
entered into the question, although 
their interest has been aroused, ask, 
with some wonderment, What is 
evidence? or who are the best 
judges of what evidence really is? 
As to the latter inquiry, most of 
us are ready to answer immedi- 
ately, ‘A lawyer cannot be other- 
wise than the best judge of evi- 
dence, as the administration of 
the law is entirely controlled by 
evidence.’ But this, after a care- 
ful and sober consideration, is a 
much more specious argument than 
it appears to be at first sight. 
Undoubtedly the present age 
might very justly be styled the age 
of specialists. It is supposed that 
for the safety and convenience of 
society every one should be care- 
fully pigeon-holed in his proper 
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place, and that in the social dove- 
cot he should be regarded as an 
oracle only in those matters which 
concern the particular pigeon-hole 
he happens to be placed in. Car- 
rying out this principle, every pro- 
fession has now become divided 
into different classes of specialists. 
There is a special physician for 
cutaneous diseases, a specialist in 
spinal complaints, a specialist in 
alcoholic mania, and so on. Yet 
in practice it has been found that 
the specialist is far indeed from 
being always infallible. The rea- 
son for this is obvious. An all- 
round practitioner, not affected by 
a stock of special knowledge, is 
apt to treat a case as it appears to 
him on its own particular condi- 
tions, and in consequence is very 
often as successful as a spe- 
cialist. A specialist treats it by 
some principle of precedent which 
he has happened to rake up out of 
his store of special knowledge. 
But let the specialist bear in mind 
that the application of precedent 
is, after all, only a presumption of 
fact. Precedent is very well in its 
way, but, rather too much like fire, 
is a good servant but a bad master. 
And certainly this argument can 
hold good against lawyers as being 
the best and only judges of evi- 
dence. With due respect to Messrs. 
Archbald, Fowler, Roscoe, and 
other great specialists in evidence, 
we do not all of us care to think 
that only that evidence in a crimi- 
nal trial should be allowed to bear 
weight which is admitted in strict 
accordance with acknowledged 
precedents. The application of 
precedent is only presumption of 
fact, and this is not fact itself. 
Take, for instance, a few of the 
best-known cases where circum- 
stantial evidence, as guided by 
precedent, legal or otherwise, has 
signally failed. 

To begin with, there is the old case 
of William Shaw. Shaw, a respect- 
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able tradesman of Edinburgh, was 
blessed with a daughter who had 
formed a foolish attachment for a 
young man of bad character. Na- 
turally enough, the father objected 
to the whole business. The 
foolish young woman, growing 
desperate, stabbed herself. When 
in the throes of death, in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, her father ap- 
peared, and before expiring she 
uttered the words, ‘Cruel father, 
thou art the cause of my death!’ 
The father, at this accusation, was 
said to exhibit great agitation. 
On the evidence, then, of the 
daughter’s dying speech, and the 
decided alarm which he displayed, 
the unfortunate father was con- 
demned to the gallows. Appa- 
rently no evidence could be more 
conclusive ; but still, be it remem- 
bered, it was only ‘apparently.’ 
It was simply, after all, going on 
the question of precedent. It was 
only a presumption offact grounded 
on a general belief that the confes- 
sion of a dying person may always 
be taken for granted to be true. 
But circumstances proved other- 
wise. A year or so afterwards, as 
a new tenant of Shaw’s former 
apartments was rummaging by 
chance in the room in which 
Caherine Shaw had died, he acci- 
dentally discovered a paper which 
had fallen into a cavity on one side 
of the chimney. It was folded as 
a letter, and on being opened the 
following confession was brought 
to light : 


‘Barbarous Father,—Your cru- 
elty having put it out of my power 
ever to join my fate to that of the 
only man I could love, and tyran- 
nically insisting upon my marrying 
one whom I always hated, has 
made me form a resolution to put 
an end to an existence which is 
become a burden to me. I doubt 
not I shall find mercy in another 
world, for sure no benevolent Being 
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can require that I should live any 
longer in torment to myself in this. 
My death I lay to your charge. 
When you read this, consider your- 
self as the inhuman wretch that 
plunged the murderous knife into 
the bosom of the unhappy 
‘ CATHERINE SHAW.’ 


For another case might be 
quoted the famous trial and con- 
viction of Bradford, the innkeeper. 
Here the evidence which produced 
conviction consisted of the fact 
that he was seen standing with a 
bloody knife in his hand over the 
body of the murdered man. Brad- 
ford was executed ; but by a death- 
bed confession of guilt it subse- 
quently became known that the 
real murderer was the servant of 
his victim, who had been tempted 
to the crime by the knowledge that 
his unfortunate master was carrying 
a considerable sum of money about 
his person. Here, again, was an- 
other case of the fallibility of 
arguing on precedent. Other 
undoubted murderers had been 
convicted because they had been 
caught red-handed in the presence 
of their victims. Therefore Brad- 
ford was undoubtedly guilty be- 
cause he was discovered under the 
same circumstances, and it was 
quite unnatural to suppose any- 
thing to the contrary. As to the 
well-known case of the Courier of 
Lyons, the Geddeley case, and the 
recent case of Habron, who fortu- 
nately escaped the gallows, there 
is no need to enter into any par- 
ticular details, as those already 
quoted are sufficient for any ordi- 
nary purposes of exposition. It 
may be taken for granted, then, 
that the lawyer is not always the 
best, and never at any time the 
only, judge of the value of evi- 
dence. 

Rather curiously the principles 
of evidence have found clearer ex- 
ponents in the pages of fiction than 











ever they have done in the dryas- 
dust disquisitions and direfully 
ponderous logic of specialist mas- 
ters on the purely legal aspect of 
the subject. In Edgar Allan Poe’s 
story of ‘The Purloined Letter,’ 
the fallacy of being only guided by 
the principles of logical precedent 
is both cleverly as well as amus- 
ingly exposed. An able but un- 
scrupulous minister is in possession 
of a letter which it is of the high- 
est importance should be taken 
from him. The matter is put into 
the hands of the police; and the 
police at once shape their course 
on the venerable principles of pre- 
cedent. The minister happens to 
be a poet. Poets, as a rule, are 
more or less eccentric, and never 
at any time guided by any sound 
principles of reasoning. That is to 
say, poets are fools; and the min- 
ister in question, being a poet, must 
of course have the fool element 
very considerably predominating 
in his moral and mental system. 
‘As the minister, then, is both a 
fool and an eccentric man,’ argue 
the police, ‘therefore he will be 
sure to attempt to conceal the 
letter in some extraordinary out- 
of-the-way corner. But extraordi- 
nary places of concealment are 
nothing to us. They may make 
the search somewhat longer ; but 
our work in the end, owing to our 
great sagacity, must needs be suc- 
cessful.’ However, the search, as 
far as they were concerned, proved 
to be a perfect failure. They had 
shaped their conduct on the hypo- 
thesis that the minister was a fool. 
They never calculated for a mo- 
ment that the minister had arrang- 
ed his tactics on the hypothesis 
that they were fools. He simply 
stuck the valuable document in 
his ordinary letter-rack, where they 
Saw it every time they entered the 
room. ‘No one,’ they sapiently 
argued, ‘could suppose that any- 
thing could be hidden when it 
VOL. XXX. 
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was placed where every one could 
find it at a glance. It was a para- 
dox to utter such a remark. That 
which was not concealed could 
not be hidden.’ So much for the 
wisdom of the law’s precedent. 

Another of the greatest writers 
offiction who ever put pen to paper, 
Honoré de Balzac, had a far 
clearer idea of the real principles 
of evidence than any legal specialist 
who ever wrote upon the subject. 
And why the fiction-writer some- 
times excels the lawyer in his ex- 
positions is not by any means diffi- 
cult to arrive at. Circumstantial 
evidence is, to a great extent, sen- 
timental evidence—that is to say, 
evidence which is controlled or 
put into shape by the imagination. 
The lawyer, when he has a case in 
hand, simply takes down his ac- 
knowledged authority on the sub- 
ject, picks out a particular prece- 
dent, applies it to his case, and 
then remarks, because this is ap- 
parently the same in all particulars, 
therefore it is the same. But 
nevertheless the lawyer is pre- 
eminently complacent over his 
work. ‘Ah!’ he says to the im- 
aginative man who has never waded 
through a library of books of prac- 
tice, ‘ yours is only a supposition of 
a case. The answer of the lay- 
man might very well be: ‘ Mr. 
Lawyer, yours is only an applica- 
tion of precedent, which is only a 
presumption of fact, which, to my 
mind, is no better than a supposi- 
tion of fact.’ 

Again, the novelist, the man of 
imaginative temperament, is often 
as much a student of legal practice 
and precedent. Imagination is a 
natural gift ; and that which is akin 
to nature is akin to truth. The 
practised reasoner is only an arti- 
ficial creation. He is hardly capa- 
ble of conceiving anything which 
lies out of the beaten track. With- 
out the lamp of legal precedent, 
the legal specialist is only a blind 
L 
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groper in the road oftruth. With- 
out imputing, then, any want of 
sagacity to the great and learned 
profession of the law, some of us 
are inclined to think that the purely 
legal arguments on which the value 
of evidence is supposed to be ac- 
curately ascertained are not always 
so reliable as they might be; that 
when a small-minded fiction-writer 
—and naturally contemptible for all 
practical purposes because he hap- 
pens to be a fiction-writer, so the 
gentlemen of the Temple would 
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say—sometimes displays a clearer 
idea of the subject than a legal 
specialist, we think that in many 
criminal trials precedent should not 
always rule the roast; that a case 
should be sometimes considered 
in the aspect of its own particular 
conditions, without any special 
guiding reference to the fact that 
Jones may have killed Brown in a 
similar fashion in the eighth or ninth 
century, or that Balbus slew Clau- 
dius in much the same way in the 
year B.C. 1500. 


THE MAGIC OF LOVE. 


Dip truest love the power bestow 
To paint, in rhythmic words of fire, 
The hopes that in this bosom glow, 
The pantings of the soul’s desire ; 


Did faithful love the power confer 

To charm the cold indifferent breast, 
The heart to passion’s whisper stir, 

And mutual raptures be confest ; 


Could love like mine this magic teach, 
No more in vain my sighs would be ; 
Could love make bold the timid speech, 
Then would my song be worthy thee ! 














UNDER THE FAN. 


By GEORGE MOORE, 


~~ 


CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. WALLINGTON WuiTE leaned 
her elbow on the crimson ledge of 
the private box, and pressed her 
large feather-made fan against her 
cheek. She was a little woman, 
about thirty, beautifully dressed in 
black satin. Her shoulders were 
too large, but her waist had not 
lost its symmetry. In the orange- 
coloured glare a fine dust floated 
softly downwards; the dazzling 
light caressed the milky white- 
nesses of arms and breasts, and 
the diamonds flashed around necks 
turned pensively to listen. The 
curtained boxes seemed like the 
luxurious nests of birds ; and fans, 
like wings, wafted breaths of musk- 
perfumed lace to and fro. The 
stalls were filled with young men, 
varying in age from twenty to 
twenty-five ; they almost seemed 
to be in uniform, so exactly did 
the suits of black, shirt-fronts, and 
gardineas correspond. 

The black monotony was bro- 
ken up here and there by groups 
of muslin-dressed young girls, with 
fair frank faces, and hair tied in a 
small knot behind the head, which 
De Maurier loves to depict. 

They were with their mothers, 
placid-looking matrons of forty- 
five, in lace caps, and their fathers 
of fifty, City looking, with mut- 
ton-chop whiskers. Here and 
there might be seen a journalist, 
whose Bohemian life slyly peeped 
through his dress clothes. 

The finale of the first act had 
been reached. The young men 
levelled their opera-glasses in their 
white-gloved fingers; the ladies 


ceased fanning themselves and 
leaned to listen, for Miss St. Vin- 
cent had stepped down to sing her 
famous song, ‘They thought to 
nobble the horse.’ Although pos- 
sessing scarcely enough voice to 
sing the slight music allotted to 
her, Miss St. Vincent knew how 
to intensify the effect of her song 
by a thousand little tricks, and she 
amply atoned for her musical de- 
ficiencies by her charming acting. 

The piece was one of those mo- 
dern comic operas now so much 
in fashion. It was trifling, whim- 
sical, frivolous, and set to jingling 
tunes. The plot turned upon the 
fortune, in love and gambling, of 
an English nobleman, Lord Side- 
girth, who had married an Arabian 
princess. He was obliged to re- 
sort to all kinds of disguises to 
escape the vigilance of his wife, 
who was as jealous of him as a 
lioness of her young. The scene 
was laid in Newmarket, and the 
slight story was garnished with 
choruses of betting-men, welshers, 
bookmakers, &c., written in cor- 
rect slang to lively tunes. As the 
trainer's daughter, Miss St. Vin- 
cent was charming, and in her 
song, which told how she defeated 
the horse-nobblers and saved her 
lover from ruin, to use the correct 
phrase, she nightly brought the 
house down. She was an amusing 
mixture of the French and English 
girl; she had the sparkling gray 
eyes and the general rumpled look 
of the French grisette ; but there 
was in her face much Saxon senti 
mentality and frankness. She was 
dressed in her father’s colours, 
pink and white. A short skirt, 
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not long enough to hide her slen- 
der ankles and feet, in pale rose- 
colour, trimmed with a few large 
flowers, and garnished with a large 
white-cashmere scarf tied behind 
in the form of a pannier. The 
body was a jockey’s jacket, and 
the pink and white cap did not 
hide the large masses of mustard- 
coloured hair which shadowed her 
clear white temples and little ears. 
She spoke the racing slang with 
such gusto, and seemed to under- 
stand so thoroughly the intricacies 
of stable life, that the young men 
of Pall Mall could not resist ; they 
came night after night to see her, 
and spent their mornings talking 
of her. The stage-doorkeeper had 
made his salary twice over in half- 
crowns and half-sovereigns, paid 
for the safe delivery of letters, 
bouquets, and small cases contain- 
ing jewelry. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all their persistence and gene- 
rosity, not one of these young men 
had succeeded in making her ac- 
quaintance. All their invitations 
to dinner and supper remained 
unanswered, and the rings and 
bracelets were invariably returned 
when they were accompanied with 
the sender’s name. Morality of 
all kinds is generally a compro- 
mise. The best of us yield a little; 
and the pretty actress thought, and 
sincerely, that she was doing as 
well as the most scrupulous would 
demand if she returned a diamond 
ring when the sender enclosed his 
name ; for then the jewel, she ar- 
gued, was not a tribute paid to 
her art, but to her good looks. The 
reasoning may have been a little 
forced, but it perfectly satisfied her 
conscience; and is not that all 
that can be demanded of any of 
us? 

Mrs. White looked at Miss St. 
Vincent with more than ordinary 
interest, and the actress had be- 
stowed more than one searching 
glance at the fashionable woman 
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who sat in the stage-box with Lord 
Wedmore. At the end of her song, 
as Miss St. Vincent bowed her 
acknowledgments to an applaud- 
ing public, Mrs. White took a large 
bouquet of white flowers, which 
was lying on the ledge of the box, 
and adroitly threw it full at Miss 
St. Vincent’s feet. The actress 
picked it up, and the women ex- 
changed a look fully as indicative 
of hatred as if they had drawn 
daggers from their skirts. The 
throwing of the bouquet, apparent- 
ly a compliment, was one of those 
secret sneers which women know 
well how to give, and which they 
never forget. 

These two women, although se- 
parated by immense social barriers 
as wide as the oceans which divide 
continents, were united by enmity 
in the closest bonds. They knew 
each other well by sight and name ; 
they knew each other’s intentions, 
and they knew they were engaged 
in a struggle where no quarter 
would be given or expected. It 
was one of those thousand duels 
which take place in our midst, 
whose collective force, although 
unnoticed by the historian, is cer- 
tainly equal to the battles which 
decide the fate of empires. Men 
fight for many things, women fight 
only for man, and Mrs. White’s 
quarrel with Miss St. Vincent was 
no exception to the rule. Lord 
Wedmore was the stake played for ; 
the game was matrimony, and 
never were gamblers more absorb- 
ed in their play than these two 
women. Lord Wedmore was the 
young man who sat beside Mrs. 
White; he sat there quite as un- 
conscious of the cunning, the trick- 
ery, and the heartlessness that 
would be used to gain him as the 
pile of money on the green cloth 
is of the eyes watching the cards 
that will transfer it from one to the 
other. 

Lord Wedmore was the man 
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whom most women wish to marry, 
but whom none love. Yet he was 
tall and well built, and was not ill- 
looking, although his hair was fair 
and his face florid. He was unat- 
tractive to women solely because 
he excited their curiosity in no- 
thing. He was a neutral tint, of- 
fensive for its monotony. He 
had been surrounded by actresses, 
match - making mammas, racing- 
men, yachting-men, all of whom 
had done their best, in different 
ways, to help him to spend his 
twenty thousand a year. But, after 
a short trial, he had shaken them 
all off one after the other, for the 
amusements they had to offer 
bored him. He had tried to flirt 
in drawing-rooms ; he had bought 
a few worthless screws; he had lost 
money at cards; he had even tra- 
velled a year in Italy; but, unable 
to cultivate a taste for art, came 
home, and smoked cigars and drank 
brandies-and-sodas in despair. 
After a time he grew very tired 
of this, and he inwardly blessed a 
friend who advised him to lend a 
few thousands to the manager of 
the Pall Mall Theatre, who allowed 
him to go behind the scenes when 
he liked, and make what presents 
he thought fit to the actresses. 
After some hesitation, Lord Wed- 
more’s choice settled upon Miss 
St. Vincent, partly because she en- 
couraged him more adroitly than 
the rest; partly because every fel- 
low he knew thought her charm- 
ing, and was dying to know her. 
He was very proud of his acquaint- 
ance with her: it gave him a slight 
individuality in his club—he was 
the man who knew Miss St. Vin- 
cent. Miss St. Vincent allowed 
him to make love to her; but, in 
common with the rest of her sex, 
she thought him the greatest bore 
she ever met. His defects were 
doubly visible to her; for she 
liked very much (if she were not in 
love with) a young actor with whom 
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she had once, in the provinces’ 
played Juliette to his Romeo 
Lord Wedmore had twenty thou 
sand a year, and as dearly as she 
wished to play leading business in 
high-class comedy with Mr. Shirley, 
she was aware that Lady Wedmore 
was the better part of the two. She 
therefore allowed Lord Wedmore 
to take her home from the theatre 
occasionally, and make her pre- 
sents of jewelry ; but, always in the 
approved way, he left them at the 
stage-door anonymously. She put 
them on at night and showed them 
to him, saying, ‘ How kind it was 
of the sender, and how much 
obliged she was! The deception 
was a thin one; but appearances 
were preserved, and that was all she 
wanted. 

Mrs. Wallington White, on the 
other hand, had met Lord Wed- 
more in society, and she at once 
fixed upon him as the most likely 
person she had ever met to realise 
her dreams of wealth, honour, and 
position. 

Mrs. White’s opinion of herself 
was that she had only made one 
mistake in life—that she had mar- 
ried for love. The disagreeable 
result of this error was that, on her 
husband’s death, she had been left 
with only five hundred a year to 
live upon. What she would have 
done if her father had not allowed 
her a few hundred extra was more 
than she could imagine. She just 
managed to dress beautifully, and 
keep a carriage and a house in 
Norfolk-street—a matter of nosmall 
difficulty—on something less than 
a thousand ayear. Her drawing- 
room was a wilderness of delicate 
trifles. There was much old Saxony 
on the 4agéres and inlaid cabinets ; 
between the fireplace and the win- 
dow there was a little black sofa; 
and behind, a rose-shaded lamp, 
which threw a soft light over Mrs. 
White’s face as she leant back 
reading, one foot resting on the 
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tiger’s head whose skin was the 
hearthrug, and the other drawn up 
on the sofa. She was generally 
found in this position when visitors 
called. The walls were wainscoted 
with white painted wood, divided 
into panels by gilt mouldings, and 
decorated with well-chosen porce- 
lain and drawings. The piano 
stood in a corner, turned away 
from the wall, and was draped with 
a rich Indian shawl. The windows 
were curtained with mauve-colour- 
ed satin, with double-crossed lace 
blinds. From this sketch it will 
be seen that she was a woman, if 
not of natural, at least of acquired 
taste. She could talk of the fashion- 
able pictures in the Academy, and 
attribute to them their accepted 
qualities. She knew what was 
thought about the latest novel, 
had seen all the new plays, and had 
always a criticism to offer, which, 
if sometimes a little commonplace, 
was never stupid. She had learned 
what she could of music and art, 
not because she cared for either, 
but because she knew that the 
woman of thirty had to conquer 
the girl of twenty by other means 
than dressing youthfully and put- 
ting a little rouge on her cheeks. 
She educated herself carefully and 
studiously for the drawing-room suc- 
cesses ; of any other she knew no- 
thing, cared nothing. In her dark 
bead-like eyes could be easily read 
her hard material nature, which 
could look neither into the past 
nor the future, but which found its 
joys and griefs solely in the present. 

Not the least of Mrs. White’s 
social qualifications was her talent 
for keeping her friends. 

In her service there were men 
whom she had known before she 
was married, and who were as loud 
in her praise as ever. 

She had friends scattered over 
the whole of society, and was there- 
fore in a position to command it. 
There was scarcely an invitation 
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and no news she could not obtain. 
In twenty-four hours she could find 
out what was passing in the semi- 
detached villa in St. John’s Wood 
or the stately mansion in Carlton 
House-terrace. Lord Wedmore’s 
wealth was, of course, known to 
everybody ; in half an hour she 
had sounded exactly his character ; 
and, after a few visits from old 
club-men, she knew all about the 
opéra-bouffe prima donna, and 
how vain the young man was of 
his acquaintanceship. It did not 
require much more investigation 
to discover how the racing, yacht- 
ing, and card men had failed. In 
a word, Mrs. White saw that they 
were now (to borrow a sporting 
phrase) in the ‘run home,’ and that 
Miss St. Vincentand she were left to 
fight the issue out by themselves. 
Previous to going to the theatre, 
Lord Wedmore had spent the whole 
afternoon with her; and owing to 
the delicate tact with which Mrs. 
White had started subjects of con- 
versation for him, and at the same 
time suggesting to him appropriate 
answers, he thought he had never 
spent a pleasanter day. At six, 
when he took up his hat and pre- 
pared to go, he had been easily 
persuaded to put it down and stay 
to dinner. ‘The champagne and 
the entrée, which had been sent for 
to Gunter’s, were excellent; and 
Mrs.White conversed so pleasantly, 
ever deluding him that it was he 
who was doing the talking, that he 
looked forward to continuing the 
conversation up-stairs. But she 
knew better than to risk it. Three 
hours is a severe strain upon any 
one; and feeling afraid that he 
might bore himself, she wisely pro- 
posed to adjourn to the theatre. 
Ten years of London life had led 
Mrs. White into a great many 
secrets. She knew well that where 
there is no intelligence there are 
still the senses, and she therefore 
tried to win him by tempting him 
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through the flesh. She gave him 
nice dinners to eat and wines to 
drink, soft chairs to sit on, and, by 
a thousand artifices, contrived to 
engender the idea in his mind that 
she understood him, that he was 
not half the fool in her society that 
he was elsewhere. She flattered 
his self-love in every way; she 
spoke to him and quizzed him 
about Miss St. Vincent ; congratu- 
lated him on his good fortune ; 
praised her beauty, her acting, her 
singing—for she knew that nothing 
would be gained by abusing her, 
that any opposition on her part 
would only have the effect of stimu- 
lating his passion. So she laughed, 
joked, and praised her ; and when 
the time came to decide what 
theatre they should go to, Mrs. 
White did not hesitate to say that 
she was dying to see Zhe Tinman. 
By this means she would continue 
the pleasantness of Lord Wed- 
more’s evening; it would flatter 
his vanity and humiliate Miss St. 
Vincent, who would be forced to 
dance and sing, while she would do 
the grand lady in the stage-box, 
flirting and applauding as the hu- 
mour came to her. Throwing the 
bouquet was the finishing touch to 
a picture designed by a master. 

Before the curtain was rung 
down on the last act, Mrs. White 
asked Lord Wedmore to give her 
her opera-cloak ; and having wrap- 
ped herself well up, she took his 
arm, and went down to the vesti- 
bule of the theatre. 

There was a slight fog; the 
pavements were slippery, and the 
house-tops could not be distin- 
guished against the murky sky. 
The streets were full of people 
coming from the Strand and Hay- 
market. With bent heads they 
hurried along, trying to breathe as 
little of the foggy air as possible. 
They went by in groups. Dirty- 
dressed girls passed, gathering up 
their skirts ; boys still shouted out 
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the last editions of the evening 
papers, and offered to call cabs for 
those leaving the theatre. The 
hansoms and carriages stopped and 
whirled away every minute. 

Refusing all invitations to sup- 
per, Mrs. White got into her 
brougham, bade him good-bye, and 
lay back on the soft cushions and 
calculated the progress she had 
made as she drove home. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lorp WEDMORE turned up a nar- 
row street towards the stage-door. 
He was curious to see Miss St. 
Vincent ; he wondered if she were 
jealous, and what her comments 
would be on Mrs. Wallington White. 
Two private broughams and three 
hack-cabs were standing before the 
low doorway, out of which a lot of 
seedy-dressed men were hurrying, 
buttoning up coats and wrapping 
thick comforters round their necks. 

Lord Wedmore passed the stage- 
doorkeeper with a nod, wishing 
that the whole club could see him, 
and went down the narrow flight of 
steps leading on to the stage. The 
drop-curtain was drawn up, and 
all the lights in the theatre were 
out except a large iron gas-pipe in 
the form of a cross, which lit with 
a flaring uncertain light the audi- 
torium, now empty of all but three 
or. four servant-women, who were 
covering the seats in the upper 
boxes with large linen cloths. The 
stage was dim and deserted, and 
the scene-shifters piled the large 
side-scenes up in one corner, and 
pushed by the actors and actresses 
who stood about chatting. Mr. 
Lendsell, the manager, was talking 
to Miss St. Vincent in one of the 
wings, and he shouted to the girls 
who passed in groups up the nar- 
row staircases leading to their dress- 
ing-rooms, that there would be a 
rehearsal at twelve to-morrow. The 
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manager and actress shook hands 
with Lord Wedmore, and then 
withdrew, talking together in whis- 
pers. Mr. Lendsell was a tall thin 
mah, splendidly built. An im- 
mense shock of very dark frizzly 
hair gave him at first sight a look 
of an Italian ; but his large blue- 
gray eyes betrayed his Saxon, or 
rather Celtic, origin. Owing to a 
few failures, he had the reputation 
of being easy with other people’s 
money. Yet there was little of the 
swindler in his face ; it was more 
that of the sensualist, who loves 
good living, and does not much 
trouble himself about the rights 
and wrongs of things. 

At last Miss St. Vincent ran up- 
stairs to dress, and Mr. Lendsell, 
with a hurried and anxious manner, 
looked about for some one. Meet- 
ing Lord Wedmore, he stopped to 
talk, forgetting the person he was 
seeking. He gave his very dirty 
hand to Lord Wedmore, and, draw- 
ing him aside, said, 

‘Look here, old man; I am 
rather short for treasury to-morrow. 
Could you advance me another 
fifty ? With the new piece we shall 
get it back.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Lord Wed- 
more. ‘I will send you a cheque 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Could you not let me have it 
to-night ?” 

‘I have not my cheque-book 
with me.’ 

‘It does not matter ; the stage- 
doorkeeper will give you a sheet of 
paper. Itis just the same to give 
itme now. You would be sure to 
forget it in the morning.’ 

They went up-stairs together, 
where, while Mr. Lendsell arranged 
with Mr. Chapel for the rehearsal, 
Lord Wedmore wrote the cheque. 
These little matters having been 
arranged, he proposed a supper to 
the manager, who was preparing 
to dart down the stairs after some- 
body or something he had forgot- 
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ten. Mr. Lendsell consented, and 
asked who were going to be the 
guests. Lord Wedmore had no 
idea beyond that he would like to 
ask Miss St. Vincent, and he was 
glad to shift the responsibility of 
the whole thing on the manager's 
shoulders. Mr. Lendsell, seeing 
that he would have to ‘boss’ the 
affair, collected his thoughts, and 
said, 

‘Miss St. Vincent, of course. I'll 
ask Lottie—Miss Powell is a nice 
girl, And then for the men: you 
don’t mind my asking old Centre- 
board? He isa bore, you know; 
but I want him to advance me a 
little money for the new piece.’ 

This last phrase was purposely 
thrown in; for Mr. Lendsell did 
not want the young lord to think 
he was the only ‘ mug.’ 

* But that will not be enough,’ 

‘Ah, I forgot,’ said the manager 
reflectively: ‘I shall have to ask 
the two Miss Westerns for the old 
man, and we might ask De Bridet, 
and Oscalia is good fun. Have 
you a friend you would like to in- 
vite ?” 

‘Ask Slaughter, he is not a bad fel- 
low,’ answered Lord Wedmore, sug- 
gesting the acting-manager ; for he 
preferred to relate his adventures 
behind the scenes than that his 
friends should be eye-witnesses of 
them. 

‘ All right, that will do, then,’ re- 
plied Lendsell as he hurried away. 
‘Stop the girls as they come up. 
I shall not be a minute.’ 

Mr. Lendsell’s minute was a long 
one, and he left his friend kicking 
his heels together in the cold nar- 
row passage for over a quarter of 
an hour. The chorus people had 
mostly all left, but now and again 
a couple of girls in dark bonnets 
and shawls would hurry away to- 
gether, hoping that they were not 
too late for their *bus. At last 
the two Miss Westerns made their 
appearance, and Lord Wedmore 




















begged them to stop to supper. 
The girls seemed embarrassed, 
they did not know whether to ac- 
cept or refuse ; for the fact was that 
their father and mother were re- 
spectively the stage-doorkeeper 
and principal dresser. Mr. and 
Mrs. Western let their daughters 
do pretty well as they wished, yet 
the girls would have liked to quiet 
the old people with a word of ex- 
planation. However, this was im- 
possible: Lord Wedmore was there, 
and it never would have done to 
betray their parentage. So the 
elder gave her father a quick look, 
and they went down-stairs to oys- 
ters and champagne, leaving the 
authors of their being to go home 
to a bit of bread-and-cheese. 

They found Mr. Lendsell in 
one of the wings, talking to Mr. 
Chapel, the pianist. Apparently 
he had forgotten all about the sup- 
per, for seeing them he was seized 
with remorse, and rushed up a 
rickety staircase, and was heard 
knocking for admittance at Miss 
St. Vincent’s door, and the follow- 
ing dialogue was the result : 

‘You can’t come in, I am not 
dressed !’ 

‘It is only me.’ 

‘Ah, I didn’t know. Wait a 
second. Mrs. Jones, give me my 
shawl.’ A minute after, a door 
opened, and Miss St. Vincent's 
voice was heard asking what he 
wanted. After some whispering 
the actress promised something, 
and shut her door, and the man- 
ager went to Mdlle. Oscalia, who 
dressed in the same room with 
Miss Powell. When the dresser 
opened the door there was heard 
the sound of wrangling voices. 
The mention of the supper pacified 
them, and Mr. Lendsell—or Dick, 
as everybody called him—joined 
Lord Wedmore, who had met De 
Bridet and Centreboard, and was 
inquiring after Mr. Slaughter. Mr. 
Centreboard declared that he was 
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delighted to stay to supper, but 
that every place was shut up, and 
that they would find it impossible 
to get anything to eat at that hour. 
The news was disappointing, but 
Dick declared that he would get 
everything that was wanted—cham- 
pagne, oysters, chickens, salads— 
and that they would sup up-stairs, 
which would be much better fun 
than going out. To put his plans 
into execution, it was necessary to 
take Lord Wedmore into one of 
the wings, borrow whatever loose 
sovereigns he had in his pocket, 
and tell him that there had been a 
seizure made up-stairs some time 
ago, which would account for a 
scarcity of furniture. This, Dick 
declared, did not matter; and hav- 
ing got ten pounds from his friend, 
and a couple of sacks from the 
property-man, he went off without 
giving any further explanation than 
to tell De Bridet to show every- 
body up-stairs, to light a fire, and 
that he would be back in a minute. 
The adjoining house was let always 
with the theatre, and there was a 
door of communication between 
the two. When the whole party 
had assembled on the stage, De 
Bridet led the way. After having 
passed into the front of the theatre, 
round the dress-circle, and up a 
couple of narrow staircases, he 
showed them into a large room 
without fire or light. When the 
gas was lit there was a general cry 
of astonishment. The room was 
absolutely empty ; there was liter- 
ally, with the exception of the 
piano, not a single piece of furni- 
ture in the place, not even a carpet 
on the floor. They asked De 
Bridet how they were to sup ina 
room without a table, a question 
he admitted he was unable to an- 
swer. Was there no other room? 
was he sure he had made no mis- 
take? He had made no mistake, 
and there was no other room, was 
all he could say; and he proceeded 
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to light an enormous fire, which was 
sorely needed, for everybody was 
shivering with the cold. Un- 
doubtedly the supper had been 
badly started, and seemed likely 
to prove a failure. Everybody was 
discontented and out of humour. 
Mdlle. Oscalia declared the whole 
thing to be une farce anglaise ; 
and Miss St. Vincent said that 
if she were hoarse to-morrow 
night and could not sing, Dick 
would have no one to thank but 
himself. The ladies kept their 
wraps on, the gentlemen their great- 
coats and hats, and stamped about 
the floor, trying to keep themselves 
warm. A gloom had fallen over 
them, and had it not been for De 
Bridet, who strove, with coarse 
joking, to keep their spirits up, it 
is not impossible that they would 
have gone home, and that Dick 
would have found no one to eat 
the supper he had gone to fetch: 
all prophesied that he would return 
empty-handed They were a 
strangely-assoried company. There 
was De Bridet, a short thickset 
little man with a snub-nose, and 
the hair cut close over his high 
bumpy forehead. He spoke Eng- 
lish with a vile foreign accent, and 
French with a still viler native one. 
There was old Centreboard, as he 
was called behind the scenes, a 
stout little man nearer sixty than 
fifty, with mutton-chop whiskers 
and a pompous manner. He made 
love to the two Miss Westerns, and 
it was impossible to tell which he 
preferred ; his chief annoyance in 
life seemed to be that they occa- 
sionally treated him more in the 
light of a relation than an admirer. 
Mr. Semper was a tall American 
with a hatchet-like face, who per- 
petually smoked cigarettes, and an- 
noyed Miss Powell by ever telling 
her that he was utterly d/asé, but 
that if he had met her ten years 
ago he doubtless would have ad- 
mired her very much. 
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The fire at last commenced to 
burn, and the ladies took off their 
wraps, and began to talk of the 
new piece and the probable distri- 
bution of parts. A slight tiff had 
arisen between Miss St. Vincent 
and Mdlle. Oscalia for possession 
of the music-stool, both ladies 
being now anxious to entertain 
the company with a little music. 
Their slight wrangle was, however, 
cut short by the arrival of Dick. 
He had a large sack over his 
shoulder, and was bending beneath 
its weight, and he was followed by 
a pot-boy carrying an immense 
hamper. In the language of the 
theatrical critic, Dick’s entrance 
was a great success ; it aroused the 
house at once to a pitch of enthu- 
siasm. 

‘Now then, you lazy beggars,’ 
he cried, ‘give me a hand—my 
back is broken. Here are twenty- 
four dozen of oysters. It is one 
o'clock. I had a devil of a job to 
get them,’ 

‘But where are we going to 
sup ?’ asked half a dozen voices. 

‘Why, here, of course,’ he said, 
wiping his forehead. ‘Where do 
you think? Don’t you know what 
a picnic is? Come, Wedmore, do 
you know how to open oysters? 
If you don’t, Jack will show you. 
The supper is communistic. Every 
one must bring his brick.’ 

All laughed at the sally, and the 
company seemed to wake up like 
birds in the bushes when the rain 
is over and the sun shines out. 
Miss St. Vincent. held up one of 
Wedmore’s long, white, weak-look- 
ing hands, andasked if they thought 
that paw had ever opened an oys- 
ter. They were now beginning to 
think that the supper on the floor, 
which at first had so horrified them, 
was rather fun ; and they jostled 
each other and crowded round to 
see Wedmore help the pot-boy to 
open the oysters. Dick and his 
aide-de-camp, De Bridet, in the 














mean time unpacked the hamper, 
spread the table-cloth on the bare 
boards, and covered it with knives, 
forks, plates, lobsters, cold chick- 
ens, and salad, which latter Mdile. 
Oscalia seized on, and began to 
mix a dressing in a very learned 
way. Centreboard took the wrap- 
pers off the champagne, assisted 
by the Miss Westerns, who chaffed 
and flirted with the gay old gentle- 
man to his evident delight ; and 
Miss Powell accompanied Mr. 
Semper, who sang a comic song 
with much gravity. 

In half an hour twenty dozen of 
oysters had been opened, the 
salad was ready, the chickens were 
carved, and everybody was now in 
high good-humour. Miss St. Vin- 
cent sat next Lord Wedmore, and 
even gave him her handkerchief to 
wipe his oyster-dirtied hands, his 
own not being now in a state fit 
to be touched. Old Centreboard 
sat between the two Miss Westerns ; 
Mdile. Oscalia next to Dick, for 
whom she did not disguise her ad- 
miration ; and De Bridet tried to 
make love to Miss Powell (a tall 
thin girl, with a lot of wavy flaxen 
hair, and a high aquiline nose), 
much to her disgust and Mr. Sem- 
per’s amusement, who aggravated 
the situation by pleading De 
Bridet’s love-case in a low drawl- 
ing voice. 

‘You don’t love me at all now— 
in France it was so different,’ 
said Mdile. Oscalia, looking ten- 
derly at Dick. 

A sudden silence had made her 
declaration audible, and a titter 
went round the cloth. As manager, 
Dick had to appear to be of aus- 
tere virtue ; so, to break the thread 
of Mdlle. Oscalia’s attentions and 
partly to create a laugh, he shouted 
brutally at Wedmore, : 

‘Well, Wedmore, what about 
the little woman in black ? I guess 
if she saw you now there would 
be a row.’ 
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Wedmore at this moment was 
lost in admiration for Miss St. 
Vincent. As she sat on the floor, 
with her legs tucked under her, 
sucking the oysters out of their 
shells with her coral lips, she ap- 
peared to him the realisation of 


all that was charming. He had 
forgotten all about the afternoon 
in the shady drawing-room, and 
the little dinner in the oak-pan- 
elled dining-room; all was for- 
gotten in the delight of the supper 
on the bare boards. Dick's ques- 
tion embarrassed him not a little. 
He tried to look annoyed, but in- 
wardly he was pleased ; it tickled 
his vanity, and he hoped that the 
suspicion would make Miss St. 
Vincent jealous. 

‘O yes, I saw him; he was 
flirting with her as hard as he 
could, and he pretends to like me,’ 
returned the actress, trying to pout 
and trying to turn her back on 
her lover, a matter of no small 
difficulty, as she was sitting on the 
ground. Witha shriek she tried 
to get up, but fell into Wedmore’s 
arms. 

‘What is it? he cried, assisting 
her to rise. 

‘O, I have the pins and needles!’ 

At this there was a roar of laugh- 
ter, mingled with cries of pain, 
for more than one lady suddenly 
found she was a victim to the same 
affection. For some time they had 
been vainly trying to hide their 
ankles, and enduring tortures in 
so doing. 

‘It is dreadful this sitting on the 
floor,’ cried Miss Powell, recklessly 
changing her position, ‘1 am not 
going to bother any more about 
my skirts.’ 

Mdlle. Oscalia followed her ex- 
ample, and took a stretch still more 
conspicuously. 

‘Qu’est-ce que cela fait? she 
said ; ‘on voit 4 davantage quand 
nous sommes sur la scéne.’ 

After Miss St. Vincent had 
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walked about a bit and stamped 
her circulation into order, she was 
induced to sit down again, and 
persuaded to finish her glass of 
champagne and the wing of a 
chicken. She was eating when the 
little accident took place. 

The supper had now reached its 
height ; cigars and cigarettes had 
been lighted, and jokes, which 
would not have been dared before, 
became general. 

Shaking off Mdlle. Oscalia, whose 
black eyes were now melting with 
tenderness, and who was too de- 
sirous to talk about some long-past 
time in France, Dick determined 
to have his joke out about the lady 
in black; so, holding up a glass of 
fizz in one hand, he begged for 
silence. When this was obtained, 
he said, 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, in the 
absence of a chairman— The joke 
was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter, and Mr. Semper proposed to 
give him the piano-stool, which 
he, however, declined. ‘I do not 
rise, he continued, ‘to propose 
Lord Wedmore’s health, because 
there is no table before me.’ (‘ Hear, 
hear.’) Everybody looked at the 
young lord, who began to feel un- 
easy, and wondered what was com- 
ing. ‘I propose Lord Wedmore’s 
health, and that of the lady he 
loves best.’ (‘ Hear, hear.’) ‘ Now, 
as, according to an old proverb, 
present company is always except- 
ed, I do not refer to any one here, 
although I notice that one lady is 
beginning to look guilty.’ Cla- 
morous applause followed this sally, 
and Lord Wedmore’s face beamed 
with delight. ‘Now,’ continued 
the manager, ‘as I am not ac- 
quainted with the lady whose health 
I wish to drink, and as I do not 
know her name, she shall be name- 
less.’ (Laughter.) ‘I will only refer 
to her as the lady in black ; whom 
you all saw in the stage-box to- 
night, and who was so appreciative 
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of talent as to throw a bouquet to 
Miss St. Vincent.’ 

Mrs. Wallington White’s health 
was drunk with much noise and ap- 
plause; but Miss St. Vincent could 
not conceal her annoyance, and 
Dick, not knowing the real cause, 
for a moment began to suspect 
that she were really in love with 
Lord Wedmore. Lord Wedmore 
noticed it too, and the discovery 
raised his spirits to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. He felt that it was 
necessary to explain. So, to Miss 
St. Vincent’s vexation, who saw 
how her face had betrayed her, and 
how it had been misinterpreted, 
he got up, and, in a long-winded 
and contradictory speech, solemnly 
declared he had no intention of 
marrying Mrs. White, which de- 
nial evoked peals of laughter; 
and when he finally stated that 
the lady in black was his aunt, the 
merriment of the company knew 
no bounds; and, amid roars of 
laughter and sarcastic allusions, 
Wedmore sat down, bitterly cursing 
Dick’s want of tact and insufferable 
impertinence. The joke of rela- 
tionship having been started, Mr. 
Slaughter applied it successfully to 
old Centreboard, who, he declared 
he had satisfactory proof, was the 
Miss Westerns’ uncle. Centreboard 
looked up embarrassed. He had 
been enjoying himself highly be- 
tween the two, and he evidently 
thought it cruel to have his age 
flung in his face. Mr. Semper was 
sullen and silent ; he seemed to have 
a difficulty in sitting upright, and 
he lolled against Miss Powell, who 
resented the familiarity, and com- 
plained bitterly to Miss Mure that 
three o’clock never saw him steady. 

‘I cannot understand what you 
find to like in him,’ answered Miss 
Mure confidentially. 

‘He is not always so cold,’ re- 
turned Miss Powell, who did not 
allowany one but herself to find fault 
with Mr. Semper. 




















‘But he is so cynical. He is 
always laughing at love and senti- 
ment.’ 

‘ Doyou say in English, “ We will 
dining on the grass,” or, “ We will 
going to dinner on the grass” ?’ 
asked De Bridet, who was deep in 
the agonies of composition, inten- 
sified by an imperfect knowledge 
of the English language. After 
having informed herself, with diffi- 
culty, of which tense he wished to 
use, Miss Mure, whom the cham- 
pagne had rendered sentimental, 
turned to her friend, interested in 
her love-story. But De Bridet, 
having at last satisfied himself on 
the idiomatic construction of his 
phrases, rose to his feet, and, with 
a full glass of champagne, half of 
which he spilled down Miss Mure’s 
back, said : 

‘Gentlemens and madams, tis 
supper having been so grand a 
success, I propose that next week 
we do all repeat it over again on 
the grass in the country, and in this 
order: Lord Wedmore with Miss 
St. Vincent; Mr. Dick with Mdlle. 
Oscalia; Mr. Centreboard with 
the two Miss Westerns.’ 

Old Centreboard, who was plead- 
ing, in low tones, so as not to 
attract attention, mercy of the 
younger Miss Western, who, pulling 
him over by the whisker, was mak- 
ing him beg pardon for some past 
offence, evoked peals of laughter. 
The old gentleman only mantained 
his equilibrium by clinging to the 
other sister, who was angrily trying 
to disengage herself from his grasp. 
He declared that he could be quite 
satisfied with either. Upon which 
the elder sister took hold of the 
other whisker, and would not re- 
lease him until he sang the song, 
from the beginning to the end, 
‘ How happy could I be with either, 
were other fair sister away! De 
Bridet, elated at the success of his 
joke, paired himself off with Miss 
Mure, and assigned a bottle to 
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Mr. Semper at the proposed picnic 
next Sunday. 

The hilarity was here unfortu- 
nately cut short by Mr. Semper 
struggling to his feet, with the aid 
of the piano, and declaring he was 
going for the Frenchman. A dis- 
agreeable scene might have en- 
sued, had it not been for the timely 
intervention of Dick, who preci- 
pitately left Mdlle. Oscalia, and 
placed himself between the com- 
batants. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he argued, 
‘he can’t pronounce English, you 
know. He meant Powell, and not 
bottle.’ 

The assurance somewhat pacified 
Mr. Semper ; but he, nevertheless, 
demanded an apology. Nothing 
would appease him but this, till 
suddenly he felt that a little fresh 
air would be a still greater boon. 
The room was full of smoke. They 
had been breathing the same at- 
mosphere for hours. The ladies 
put on their cloaks, and declared 
they were suffocating. When the 
blinds were drawn a cry of amaze- 
ment broke from all. Heavy snow 
had fallen during the night, and 
the clear rose-coloured sunrise 
shone against the glittering house- 
tops. A wind, as cold and as 
piercing as steel, blew briskly, and 
the ladies drew their shawls and 
cloaks round their shoulders, and 
shivering, spoke unanimously of 
getting home. 

The supper was over now ; every 
one was tired and pale; and the 
bare room, covered with oyster- 
shells and empty bottles, looked 
horrible in the yellow flaring gas- 
light and the bright morning air. 
Heedful that the early bird catches 
the worm, Miss St. Vincent told 
Lord Wedmore to go and see if he 
could find a cab. He stole away 
unperceived, and ran, shivering in 
his thin dress-slippers, through the 
cold snow towards the Haymarket. 
He was lucky enough to find a four- 





wheeler coming from the Strand ; 
and, bribed with a sovereign, the 
half-frozen cabman consented to 
take them to Kennington Oval. 
When Miss St. Vincent heard the 
cab was at the door she took a 
hasty adieu of her friends, and 
hoped that they might be equally 
lucky in getting cabs. 

Lord Wedmore and Miss St. 
Vincent drove away together. 

It was piercingly cold, their feet 
were like ice, and they drew toge- 
ther, instinctively seeking warmth. 
Miss St. Vincent was a little sleepy ; 
the champagne had gone to her 
head, but the cold kept her well 
awake. She had long studied the 
man by her side, and she now felt 
sure that, before they reached Ken- 
nington, she would have to decide 
if she would or would not be Lady 
Wedmore. 

To any third person hesitation 
would seem impossible ; yet Miss 
St. Vincent’s reluctance was ra- 
tional enough, when you knew what 
was passing in her mind. 

Twenty thousand a year, a title, 
and a possibility of being received 
later on by the éi¢e of Vanity Fair, 
was doubtless a wonderful dream ; 
but it was not her dream—that was 
its only fault. Hers was more 
simple, but not less dear to her. 
She had dreamed of marrying Mr. 
Shirley, and playing high-class busi- 
ness with him on the boards ofa 
first-class London house, where she 
would make love to him from eight 
till half-past eleven, and be called 
before the curtain at the end of 
each act; and none of these things 
could she do with Lord Wedmore. 
Miss St. Vincent was not a girl 
who thought that to eat, drink, be 
beautifully dressed, and rush from 
one amusement to another, was the 
sole aim and purpose of living. 
She loved her profession, and was 
devoured with ambition. She dis- 
liked Lord Wedmore as much as 
she liked Mr. Shirley. Looks had 
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Lord Wed- 
more was not ugly. He was stupid ; 
but he might have been clever 
enough to have filled the office of 
Prime Minister, and she would not 


nothing to do with it. 


have loved him any better. She 
disliked him because he knew no- 
thing of the life she lived; her 
thoughts and prospects were not 
his. She found in him no echo of 
her own desires and sentiments. 
The greatest and most enduring 
love is self-love; the next best is 
in proportion to the similarity be- 
tween the being on whom we have 
bestowed our affections and our- 
selves, mentally and physically. It 
is true that we may love, for a 
time, some person who is the direct 
opposite to ourselves ; but this is 
only a caprice, and cannot last: 
love that endures is based on simi- 
larity of colour, form, taste, and 
education. 

Miss St. Vincent drew her cloak 
round her, and leaned back against 
the boards of the clattering cab. 
Lord Wedmore spoke but little. 
He was determined to come to the 
point, and was waiting for an oc- 
casion to speak the fatal phrase. 

He had offered horses, carriages, 
country and town houses, spoken 
as rapturously as his meagre elo- 
cution would allow him of a cruise 
in the Mediterranean, and vaunted 
the delights of love pure and free, 
untrammelled by social laws, and 
found, if a slang phrase be permis- 
sible, that it was not good enough. 
Lord Wedmore’s love for the 
pretty actress originated in idle- 
ness, chance, and vanity. It was 
stimulated by the difficulties which 
lay between him and its attainment. 
His love for Mrs. Wallington White 
was of precisely the same cha- 
racter, with the slight difference 
that the widow imposed herself 
upon him by sheer strength of will 
—forced him, as it were, to admire 
her ; whereas he was really a little at- 
tracted by Miss St. Vincent’s beauty, 
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independent of other people’s opi- 
nion. 

The cab plodded slowly through 
the snow. The windows were frozen 
over, but through the blurred panes 
Lord Wedmore could see the out- 
lines of the Houses of Parliament, 
the long wharfs and quays. They 
were passing over Waterloo Bridge. 
For the hundredth time since they 
left Pall Mall he asked her if she 
were cold. Apparently there was 
no need to ask, for poor Miss 
St. Vincent’s little nose was red, 
her teeth chattered, and she beat 
her feet on the cab-floor, trying to 
warm them. 

She had drawn her fur-trimmed 
cloak around her tiny ears, and 
looked like the fantastic figures of 
Winter seen upon Christmas-cards. 
She had forgotten her muff, and 
complained bitterly of Lord Wed- 
more’s negligence in leaving it be- 
hind. He took her hand in his; 
she did not withdraw her frozen 
fingers, and, not guessing the real 
reason, he ventured to put his 
other arm round her waist. She 
could not resist, for the warmth of 
his arm was so grateful in her half- 
frozen condition that she had not 
the courage to consider proprie- 
ties. 

‘I never loved any one until I 
saw you, he said. ‘I never cared 
for anything—I could not amuse 
myself like other fellows. I have 
lots of money, but I don’t know 
what to do with it. I do not care 
for betting and racing like other 
men; it only bores me to spend 
money. Last year I could not get 
through more than five thousand 
pounds, and I have twenty a year. 
Now, if you would only love me a 
little, all this would be so different ; 
for you would know how to get 
through all this money properly, 
and I should have something to 
live for; it would be such a pleasure 
to make you happy !’ 

This was not very eloquent, but 
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it had a flavour of sincerity which 
Miss St. Vincent did not fail to 
recognise. There was something 
so piteous in the statement of the 
poor swell, who felt so lonely with 
his twenty thousand a year, not 
having any of the tastes necessary 
to enable him to spend it, that the 
actress felt really sorry for him, 
and, in a way, began to like him. 

The two nestled together in the 
cold cab, the lord pleading and 
the actress listening, as they drove 
through the narrow streets leading 
to Kennington Oval. For a long 
time he took Miss St. Vincent’s 
silence as a favourable augury ; but 
at last its duration began to frighten 
him. 

Suddenly the cabby drew up 
before a shabby two-storied house, 
and Miss St. Vincent made a move- 
ment to rise; but Lord Wedmore 
put his hand on the door, and 
said, 

‘No, I may not see you again 
alone ; I must know my fate. Do 
you love me? can you ever care 
for me?’ 

Miss St. Vincent did not know 
well what to answer. She was 
anxious, she was determined that 
he should ask her, in so many 
words, to be Lady Wedmore, al- 
though she did not really know if 
she would accept him or not; so 
she said evasively, 

‘I do not know if I ever might 
grow to love you as you want to 
be loved; but I like you well 
enough.’ 

‘What must I do, then, to make 
you ilove me?’ 

This was a difficult question for 
her to answer. She could do nothing 
but say that love was an involun- 
tary emotion, and that it came and 
went of its own accord. This led, 
of course, to a prolonged discus- 
sion as to what love is and is not, 
much to Miss St. Vincent’s discon- 
tent, for her teeth were chattering 
and her cheeks were violet with 
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cold. Thecabby sat as if petrified 
on his box ; and through the frozen 
panes the white snow was seen ex- 
tending on every side. 

Several times Lord Wedmore 
nearly said the wished-for words, 
and as often the conversation slid 
away into some trifling discussion. 
She waited and waited, thinking 
that every phrase would be the 
phrase of phrases, till at last the 
cold became so intense that she 
could stand it no longer, and she 
begged him to let her get out. 

‘ No,’ he said at last, ‘ not until 
you say you will be Lady Wed- 
more.’ 

The actress sank back into her 
seat. The words were said, and 
Lord Wedmore drew her towards 
him and kissed her. Yet she could 
not make up her mind to throw 
over Mr. Shirley and the profes- 
sion she loved, nor yet to say ‘ No’ 
to a title and twenty thousand a 
year. 

‘Yes or no?’ he asked, taking 
her hand. 

‘What is the use of my answer- 
ing you now? she said, annoyed 
at herself for not being able to say 
yes. ‘I am too cold, too miser- 
able. Pray let me out; if you 
don’t, I sha’n’t be able to sing to- 
night.’ 

‘Say yes, and I will tell cabby 
to drive to Victoria, and in a few 
hours we shall be out of this hate- 
ful London.’ 

With a little more pressing she 
might have accepted him, if it 
were only to get out of the cab; 
but the idea of driving back to 
Victoria was too fearful. It was 
not the impropriety of the runaway 
match she thought of ; she could 
think of nothing but the cold, and 
the fire she knew was burning in 
her room. How often are our 
gtavest steps in life decided by 
some trifling incident ! 

*No, no, I could not. It would 
kill me. Already I am beginning 
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to feel the effects of the cold. I 
have waited here too long as it is.’ 

‘When shall I see you?’ he 
asked imploringly ; ‘ when will you 
tell me ?” 

After a few moments, during 
which time it was clear, from the 
fixed calculating look that came 
over her face, that she had sud- 
denly thought of some way out of 
the embarrassing situation in which 
she found herself— 

‘To-morrow,’ she said, getting 
out of the cab, ‘I will come and 
see you at your house.’ 

‘ At what time ?’ 

‘ Between two and half-past four,’ 
she answered quickly. ‘ Wait for 
me; I shall come.’ 

‘Shall I help you? ‘Take care, 
or you will fall,’ said Lord Wed- 
more, preparing to get out of the 
cab. 

‘No, no, I sha’n’t. Don’t get 
out, I beg of you,’ she replied, 
holding on to the railings, and 
climbing up the snow-covered 
steps with difficulty. Kissing hima 
good-bye, she let herself in with 
her latch-key, the door closed, and 
Lord Wedmore, with a sigh, told 
the nearly half-frozen coachman to 
drive to Maddox-street, Regent- 
street. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN Miss St. Vincent got up 
to her room she stirred the fire, 
which had been carefully slacked 
by Mrs. Clark herself, who al- 
ways verified with her own eyes 
that nothing was wanting in her 
daughter’s room before she went 
to bed. The actress warmed her 
cold hands, and set her alarum for 
nine. ‘Only four hours’ sleep,’ 
she thought, looking wistfully at 
her bed. ‘Shall I ever be able to 
get up? I never was so tired in 
my life.’ But Miss St. Vincent 
was a woman of purpose, and 
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when the clock sent forth its rat- 
tling sound, she jumped out of 
bed without a moment’s reflection, 
and was down to breakfast at a 
quarter to ten. Mrs. Clark was 
astonished at seeing her daughter 
so early, and she said, as she 
poured out the tea, 

* My dear, you will kill yourself! 
You were not in till five. I heard 
you open the door.’ 

‘I am very sorry, mamma, if I 
disturbed you; but there was a 
supper last night at the theatre, 
and I had to stay. Give me a cup 
of tea ; I am dying with thirst.’ 

‘But why did you get up so 
early? the rehearsal is not until 
half-past twelve.’ 

‘I have business in the City, 
and I am going to take Emma 
with me.’ 

‘And what, in the name of 
goodness, are you going to do in 
the City ?’ 

*‘O, nothing of consequence,’ 
said Miss St. Vincent, drinking 
greedily her cup of tea, but refus- 
ing all her mother’s pressing offers 
of eggs, kidneys, steaks, chops, &c. 
She could scarcely touch a bit of 
dry toast. ‘ Ring the bell, mother, 
and tell Emma to get ready and 
fetch me a cab.’ 

Mrs. Clark had been left a widow 
some seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, with two hundred a year, and 
her daughter to bring up. This 
sum proved more than sufficient 
until Miss Nellie announced her 
' intention of going on the stage, 


» and demanded lessons of the most 


expensive masters. Mrs. Clark 
knew not how to say ‘ No’ to her 
daughter, and she spent uncom- 
plainingly the economies of past 
years, without ever dreaming of the 
magnificent return they would bring 
in. Miss St. Vincent worked hard. 
It was her nature to see life seri- 
ously; and in a couple of years 
she got a small part, and before 
she was two-and-twenty, stepped 
VOL. XXX. 
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into leading business at fifteen 
pounds a week. 

Mrs. Clark rang the bell; hav- 
ing implicit confidence in her 
daughter’s good sense, she let 
her conduct her affairs in her 
own way. Emma soon put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and, in a few 
minutes, maid and mistress were 
whirling away in the direction of 
Holborn. Emma occupied a spe- 
cial position in the little house- 
hold. She had been with them for 
many years, and, from a girl of all 
work, had, with the family for- 
tunes, been promoted to the posi- 
tion of lady’s-maid. She was in- 
valuable to Miss St. Vincent, for 
she knew she could trust her im- 
plicitly. 

The cab drove over Westminster 
Bridge, through Trafalgar-square, 
then on through Oxford-street, and 
at last stopped before a door in 
Gray’s Inn. 

Looking at the names painted 
on the wall, Miss St. Vincent said, 

‘Yes, here it is, on the third 
floor—Messrs. Fox & Seaward, 
Solicitors.’ 

For two long hours the cab 
waited, until the driver began to 
feel afraid that his customers had 
given him theslip. At last the two 
women came down, and Miss St. 
Vincent told him to drive in all 
haste to the Pall Mall Theatre. 
The rehearsal had begun. It was 
for an under-study, and was a very 
wearisome affair for everybody ex- 
cept the one who lived in the hopes 
that coughs and colds would over- 
take the principal whose part he 
had to learn. Everybody idled in 
the wings, and inwardly cursed the 
unfortunate under-study. 

Miss St. Vincent was so absent- 
minded that she could not give the 
proper cues; she looked at her 
watch every few minutes, and at 
last told her manager that she 
could wait no longer, that he must 
do without her. 

M 
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She was evidently absorbed by 
some project which she was dying 
to put into execution, and could 
think of nothing else. 

She ran up the steps to the stage- 
door, and called a hansom. Emma 
asked her if she was to accompany 
her. 

‘Of course, yes. Yes, jump in,’ 
was the reply. 

‘ Where to?’ asked the cabby. 

* 27 Norfolk-street, Park-lane.’ 

During the short drive from Pall 
Mall to Mayfair, Miss St. Vincent 
did not speak. From her thought- 
ful appearance, Emma supposed 
that she was studying some new 
part. When they arrived, Miss St. 
Vincent told her maid to wait, that 
she might want her. 

The smart footman who opened 
the door, in answer to the query if 
Mrs. Wallington White was at 
home, said, 

‘Mrs. White does not receive 
before three.’ 

This was what Miss St. Vincent 
wanted to know. So, handing him 
her card, she said, 

‘Give my card to Mrs. White, 
and say that I should like to see 
her on important business.’ 

The footman showed Miss St. 
Vincent into the dining-room, and 
sent the card up by the maid. 

Mrs. Wallington White was still 
en peignoir. Her maid laid down 
the tress of hair she was going to 
twirl and pin up, and went to an- 
swer the knock. Mrs. White sat 
before the large toilette-table, which 
resembled a ball-dress in its thou- 
sand folds of muslin garnished with 
coquettishly-tied blue and pink 
bows. The carpet was soft and 
delicious under foot; there was 
nothing else in the dressing-room 
but the bath, from which came an 
odour of cau de Lubin, a large vo- 
luptuous sofa, and looking-glasses 
of all kinds. 

When Annette handed her mis- 
tress Miss St. Vincent’s card, Mrs. 
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White looked at it in amazement, 
and said, 

‘ Miss St. Vincent! Impossible ! 
There must be some mistake !’ 

‘No, ma’am, I don’t think there 
is. The lady asked for Mrs. Wal- 
lington White, and said she wanted 
to see you on business.’ 

‘See me on business! What can 
this mean? What is the lady like?” 

‘I don’t know, ma’am ; I have 
not seen her.’ 

‘Very well, go down-stairs and 
ask her if it is not a mistake.’ 

‘ Will you see her, ma’am, if she 
does want to see you ?” asked An- 
nette, as she went towards the door. 

‘Yes; show her into the draw- 
ing-room. I will do up my hair 
myself,’ said Mrs. White, holding 
a tress of hair with one hand, 
and searching for a hairpin with 
the other amid the ivory nicknacks 
that covered the dressing-table. 

‘ Can it be?’ she thought, as she 
looked in the glass sideways, and 
pinned up her hair, and then put a 
little colour on her lips and some 
powder on her cheeks. Rouge 
she did not yet use in the morning. 
Mrs. White was very handsome in 
her gray-silk dressing-gown. She 
scented her hands with some white 
rose, and impatiently awaited for 
her maid to return. In her heart 
she hoped that it was not a mis- 
take, for she had nothing to look 
forward to the whole afternoon ex- 
cept a series of visits each more 
monotonous than the other; where- 
as to meet in her own drawing- 
room her rival, a burlesque actress, 
was full of novelty, and promised 
excitement. In a few minutes An- 
nette came back. 

‘Is she young or old?’ asked 
Mrs. White, before her maid had 
time to speak. 

‘She.is quite young, ma’am— 
not much over twenty, I should 
think.’ 

‘What does she look like? Is 
she a lady ? 
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‘ Well, ma’am, since you ask me, 
I think she looks like an actress.’ 

‘You have shown her into the 
drawing-room ?” 

‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘How extraordinary !’ thought 
Mrs. White, as she walked from 
her dressing-room through her bed- 
room. She hesitated a moment be- 
fore the drawing-room door, think- 
ing how she would receive her unex- 
pected visitor. Making up her mind 
that studied coldness would pro- 
bably embarrass her more than any- 
thing else, she opened the door, and 
stood face to face with Miss St. 
Vincent, who was examining the 
daintily - furnished room. Mrs. 


White bowed to the actress, asked 
her to sit down, covered herself 
with a cloak of stiff frigidity, and 
sat down on the little black sofa 
out of the light. 

‘ You are, doubtless, surprised at 
my visit ?’ said Miss St. Vincent, by 


way of opening the conversation. 

It never was Mrs. White’s plan 
to answer questions directly, so she 
remarked that she had heard that 
Miss St. Vincent had come to see 
her on important business. 

‘Ihave, otherwise my visit would 
have been an impertinence,’ re- 
turned Miss St. Vincent, deter- 
mined to show her rival that such 
sneers as that would not discoun- 
tenance her. ‘ My business,’ she 
continued, ‘is so important that I 
will ask you half an hour of your 
time.’ 

Mrs. White raised her eyebrows 
to express her astonishment at the 
request ; but she bowed an assent. 
Yet this did not seem to satisfy 
Miss St. Vincent ; for, after a mo- 
ment of embarrassment, she said : 

‘The matter on which I wish to 
speak to you is strictly private, 
and it would be awkward if we 
were interrupted before we had 
come to a conclusion. May I ask 
you to give word that you are not 
to be disturbed during the time 
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you kindly consented to give 
me ?” 

Mrs. White’s curiosity was roused 
to the highest pitch ; she almost 
trembled with excitement; and 
she so far forgot herself that she 
neglected to make any affected 
movement or remark, and answered 
simply, 

‘Certainly ; nothing is so annoy- 
ing as to be disturbed when ome is 
talking of anything serious.’ She 
rang the bell, and, when the ser- 
vant appeared, said, ‘John, mind 
I am not at home for any one— 
mind, for any one—until Miss St. 
Vincent leaves.’ 

When the door closed Mrs. 
White bent forward to listen, and 
waited for her visitor to begin. 
Miss St. Vincent was embarrassed. 
She knew very well what she had 
come to say, but a preparatory 
sentence was difficult. However, 
there was no time for choosing, so 
she said, 

‘I hope you liked the piece last 
night. You were sitting in a box 
with Lord Wedmore.’ 

Mrs. White smiled, and she 
thought, ‘Ah, of course; it is of 
him you have come to speak with 
me! I might have guessed it, but 
what you have to say I can’t for 
the life of me imagine.’ 

*‘ After the piece was over there 
was a supper given by the manage- 
ment.’ 

Mrs. White smiled, and thought, 
‘What can the suppers of ballet- 
girls and actors have to do with 
me? However, I can’t do better 
than to remain silent; it will em- 
barrass her more than any ques- 
tions.’ 

The smile was not lost on Miss 
St. Vincent, who thought, ‘ Ah, 
you want to play the indifferent ; 
we will see if we cannot wake you 
up.’ ‘After the supper,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘which lasted till five in 
the morning, Lord Wedmore drove 
me home.’ 
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‘Ah,’ thought Mrs. White, ‘so 
you have come to tell me that, in 
order to try to have some revenge 
on me for the bouquet last night ! 
I am surprised, for you do not look 
the little fool that you are.’ 

‘ During the drive from Pall Mall 
to Kennington Oval he asked me 
to be his wife.’ 

The news was so unexpected 
that for once in her life Mrs. White 
lost her self-possession ; she ner- 
vously grasped the arm of the sofa 
and turned pale. Outof sheer malice 
Miss St. Vincent waited to watch 
the effect, and she thought, ‘Ha, 
ha, my fine lady, you would throw 
bouquets and sneer! I wonder 
who has the best of the game 
now ?” 

Quivering with rage, Mrs. White 
rose to her feet. There was no 
doubt the actress had trumped her 
trick, but, mastering her emotion 
with a supreme effort, Mrs. White 
said, 

‘ And how do you suppose that 
your intrigue with Lord Wedmore 
in a cab can interest me?” 

‘I know that you want to marry 
him.’ 

‘ Your impertinence obliges me,’ 
said Mrs. White, rising and mov- 
ing towards the bell, ‘ to—’ 

‘ But it depends upon you, Mrs. 
White, whether I shall accept him 
or not,’ replied Miss St. Vincent. 

Mrs. White’s arm dropped by 
her side, and she looked wonder- 
ingly at the young girl before her. 
Not for years had Mrs. White made 
any outward manifestation of her 
real sentiments ; she had looked 
glad and sorry when it was neces- 
sary, as the well-educated butler 
will hand round sherry and claret, 
and uncork the champagne in the 
right places; she had carefully 
laced her mind as she had her body, 
and the breaking of the strings of 
the former changed her as much 
morally as an accident to the latter 
would physically. Her naturalism 
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seemed the height of mannerism ; 
and none of those who knew her 
well would have believed that it was 
not a highly worked-up part she was 
playing, when she said boldly, 

‘It depends upon me if you will 
refuse or accept him? What do 
you mean ? 

‘Merely this,’ the actress an- 
swered, laying her hand on Mrs. 
White’s arm: ‘ Lord Wedmore has 
twenty thousand a year; he is the 
richest prize in the market ; his 
fortune is still intact—racing-men 
have failed, card-men have failed, 
women, up to now, have failed— 
it is left for you and me to fight 
out the battle!’ 

‘You say he proposed to you 
last night: why don’t you accept 
him and win the battle?” 

‘I will tell you. Iam only two- 
and-twenty. At my age, as you 
know, women have their illusions. 
Life is before them, and it is a 
hard thing to give up all they have 
dreamed of. I speak practically 
enough, but I am not made of 
stone.’ 

*You love some one else,’ said 
Mrs. White, looking sneeringly 
at the young girl, in whom she 
now began to recognise her equal, 
if not her superior. 

‘Quite so. I like some one far 
better: one with whom I hope to 
succeed ; one in the same position 
as myself ; one with whom I might 
be happy.’ 

‘ And you would like to effect a 
compromise ?’ said Mrs. White, who 
now began to guess vaguely at what 
the actress was trying to arrive at. 

‘I would,’ returned Miss St. Vin- 
cent; ‘and will, if you will assist 
me.’ 

‘But how?’ asked Mrs. White, 
feeling a little ashamed at seeing 
herself fairly beaten by one at least 
ten years her junior in experience. 

‘ As I have told you, it lies be- 
tween us two. He proposed to 
me last night; so far the advan- 
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tage is on my side. But pray do 
not let any foolish jealousy prevent 
us from arranging matters to suit 
our mutual interests,’ said Miss St. 
Vincent ; for she noticed an ex- 
pression of annoyance pass over 
Mrs. White’s face, from which the 
mask being torn was now as trans- 
parent as a child’s. ‘I only go 
over the facts,’ continued the ac- 
tress, ‘so as more perfectly to 
explain the case. But although 
Lord Wedmore asked me to be 
Lady Wedmore last night, and is 
now waiting to hear my decision, 
I know, as a fact, that he is never- 
theless very much under your influ- 
ence ; and I assure you that there 
is no doubt that if I withdraw you 
will succeed in marrying him.’ 
‘And you will withdraw upon 
what conditions?’ asked Mrs. 


White somewhat feebly, for she 
found herself completely beaten 
by the little actress, whom she had 
determined to snub as she thought 


only she knew how to snub. 

‘On this: that you will sign a 
bond, promising to hand me over 
twenty thousand pounds, say three 
months after you are married.’ 

‘You are certainly a wonderful 
girl,’ said Mrs. White, forgetting 
her animosity in her admiration 
for the tact displayed by Miss St. 
Vincent; ‘and when shall I sign 
this bond?’ 

‘Why not now?’ answered Miss 
St. Vincent. ‘Can you depend on 
your maid ?” 

‘I can. 
witnesses.” 

‘ Mine is waiting in acab at your 
door. Will you kindly ring, and 
tell your servant to ask her to 
come up-stairs ?” 

As in a dream, Mrs. White 
touched the bell, and gave John 
the requisite order. 

* But the bond ?” 

‘I have it in my pocket,’ re- 
turned Miss St. Vincent, smiling. 
‘ Did you think that I was so foolish 


But we shall want two 
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as to come unprepared? These 
affairs are done at once, or not 
at all.’ 

‘True ; but one question more. 
How in the world am I to get 
twenty thousand from Lord Wed- 
more without an explanation ?” 

‘I do not think you will find any 
difficulty. Something whispered, 
between two kisses, about debts. 
I think I could easily get forty.’ 

‘ And what are you going to do 
with the money when you get it, if 
it is not an impertinent question ?” 

‘Marry the man I love, drop 
opéra bouffe, and play high comedy 
in a first-class London house,’ was 
the prompt reply. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. White, taking 
the actress’s hands, ‘you are a 
fine, brave, clever girl. I hated 
you yesterday, and [ like you to- 
day; and if you play always as 
well as you have done to-day, you 
will conquer London as you have 
conquered me.’ 

The deed was signed and wit- 
nessed between mistresses and 
maids, and in that womanly con- 
clave Lord Wedmore’s future life 
was decided. 

The rest of the story is easy to 
guess ; it ran on the lines Miss St. 
Vincent predicted. 

Lord Wedmore came round to 
the theatre, and after having bit- 
terly reproached Miss St. Vincent 
for having kept him waiting all 
day, heard his fate with sorrow ; 
but he consoled himself with the 
fact that the dreaded interview, in 
which he would have to tell his 
mother that he had married an 
actress, would not, after all, have 
to take place. 

Two days after, he received a 
note from Mrs. White, asking him 
to dinner; and a month later 
they were married. Lady Wed- 
more chose well her moment be- 
tween the two kisses, and her hus- 
band gave her the twenty thousand 
without a murmur. It was at once 
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handed over to Miss St. Vincent, 
who married Mr. Shirley, re- 
nounced opéra bouffe, and played 
the love scenes in high - class 
comedy for many years to fashion- 
able London audiences. Lady 
Wedmore made her husband very 
happy, probably far happier than 
Miss St. Vincent would have ever 
done. He did not appear to wish 
for anything ; his cup of happiness 
seemed to be quite full. But no; 
there was one little worry—one 
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little desire—that always remained 
ungratified. But ah, in what life 
is there not some one little ungra- 
tified desire? Lord Wedmore’s 
was not a large one ; it was merely 
a vexatious bit of curiosity ; but at 
times it proved troublesome enough. 
It was this—that although he tried 
hard to fathom the mystery, he 
never found out how Mrs. Shirley 
and Lady Wedmore became, and 
always remained, such dear and 
constant friends. 
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I LovE a gentle maid, 
Who is both wise and witty, 
And oft, in sheltered glade, 
I sing her a love-ditty. 
I’ve loved her long, I love her still, 
And till I die, love her I will. 


She loves me passing well, 
And hears my ditties gladly, 
Yet one day, strange to tell, 
We quarrelled—quarrelled sadly. 
We made it up again ere long, 
Confessing both were in the wrong. 


So passing sweet we found 
Our reconciliation, 
That now no day goes round 
Without some altercation ; 
And now we’ve learnt (this is the moral) 
None truly love who never quarrel. 


PAUL BLAKE. 





4 DAY ON MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
By N. COLGAN. 


— »~—— 


Ir was just half-past nine o'clock 
one fine morning in last Septem- 
ber, when we pulled up our wiry 
nags at the door of the Hermitage 
on the slopes of Vesuvius, having 
spent about an hour in mounting 
thus far from the guides’ office in 
Resina. We were a party of two— 
myself and the father of the Vesu- 
vius guides, a rather feeble old 
man of seventy, who had been at 
the business, man and boy, as he 
told me, for fifty-two years, and had 
not missed a single eruption, great 
or small, during all that period. 
Ifa hermitage may be defined to 
be an establishment where no her- 


mit is kept, but where good wine 
and detestable omelettes are sold 
at ——- charges, then this 


mountain hostelry is fully entitled 
to its name. We made a short 
halt here, and had a bottle of the 
wine—not that noxious compound 
so absurdly belauded under the 
profane name of Lachrimz Christi, 
but good Vesuvius wine—vino na- 
turade, as the hostess called it, with 
a passing scoff at the Lachrime. 
Ten minutes from the Hermitage 
brought us under the walls of Pro- 
fessor Palmieri’s observatory, a 
substantial building erected on a 
raised platform at a height of 2200 
feet above sea-level. Here the 
professor lies in ambush with his 
instruments, and watches the vol- 
canic proceedings around him in 
the interests of insatiable science. 
He measures the direction and 
force of each earthquake throb, 
notes the magnetic and electric 
phenomena attendant on every 
great eruption, and computes the 


height to which the mountain pro- 
jects its ashes and cinders in mo- 
ments of excitement. He is, to a 
certain extent, medical adviser ‘to 
Vesuvius, holding his thumb on 
the wild pulse of the mountain, 
and issuing frequent bulletins to 
the lower world, when the inter- 
mittent fever of his patient ap- 
proaches the critical point. The 
metaphor, however, refuses to go 
on all fours. This medical adviser 
is always diagnosing and never 
advising ; he is an admirable pro- 
phet after the event, and tells us— 
But it is not-safe to scoff at science 
in this way ; for who can say what 
trivial-seeming clue discovered «in 
this modest observatory may not 
one day lay open the whole mys- 
tery of volcanic workings, and 
enable us to forecast with confi- 
dence the dates of twentieth-cen- 
tury earthquakes and eruptions? 
Professor Palmieri, it seems, re- 
mained at his post here during the 
last great eruption of 1872, calmly 
watching his instruments and the 
mountain, while the twenty unfor- 
tunates, whose names are recorded 
on marble slabs fixed to the ob 
servatory wall, were being swallow- 
ed up and burnt to ashes by a 
sudden outburst of lava close by 
in the Atrio del Cavallo. 

Men of science have demon- 
strated beyond cavil the necessity 
of volcanic agency as a counter- 
acting force to the ceaseless en- 
croachment of the sea on the land. 
Comparing the volume of water in 
the sea with the volume of land 
above its level, it may be readily 
shown, we are told, that the water, 
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if evenly distributed over the sur- 
face of the globe—and it always 
does tend to so distribute itself— 
would in time completely cover 
the earth to such a depth as to 
render terrestrial life impossible. 
But the volcano, ceaselessly raising 
up in one quarter what the sea 
eats away in another, preserves the 
happy equilibrium of land and 
water; beneficently overwhelming 
vineyards and cities, and burning 
to cinders whole populations of 
men and women, in the sacred 
interests of posterity. So that, 
scientifically speaking, these twenty 
victims swallowed up in that terri- 
bly unmythical Phlegethon which 
swept down the narrow valley 
’twixt Vesuvius and Monte di Som- 
ma some ten years ago, died, as 
the luxurious old Pompeiians had 
died eighteen hundred years be- 
fore them, that posterity in the mil- 
lionth generation might be spared 
the necessity of developing fins and 
gills. How many of these genera- 
tions must elapse before altruism 
has so far advanced that future 
victims of volcanic forces may 
solace their death-agonies with 
such reflections as these, is a cal- 
culation which has not yet come 
perhaps within the range of prac- 
tical sociology. 

At the observatory we may be 
said to take leave of vegetation. 
A few fine tufts of red valerian are 
seen growing in the crevices of its 
terrace-wall; then passing the 
small guard-house of carabinieri 
close by, we turn to the right, 
across the lava stream of ’72, where 
the eye of the keenest botanist can 
detect only a few stray plants of 
the mouse-coloured mountain cud- 
weed ; and ina few minutes more 
we enter on a tract of utter desola- 
tion, where the recent lava is naked 
even of the humblest grass or 
lichen. It is really a strange sight, 
the surface ofthis latest lava stream. 
Here the dirty brown scum of the 
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once molten river of stone is bro- 
ken into pinnacles and rough- 
crested billows ; there it is twisted 
and twined like knots of giant 
snakes or the tangled roots of pine- 
trees; and farther on, where an 
eddy of the fiery river has formed 
in a little side creek, the frozen 
stone spreads out in deeply-wrin- 
kled folds, like the creased hide on 
the neck of a rhinoceros. After 
somewhat more than half an hour’s 
ride over this howling wilderness, 
we reached the foot of the cone, 
and the lower station of the Fer- 
rovia Funicalore di Vesovo, or Ve- 
suvian Rope Railway. Here, ac- 
cording to Baedeker, I should have 
been surrounded by a mob of im- 
portunate strap-men, chaise-bear- 
ers, horse-holders, and other varie- 
ties of the human leech. The mob 
was there, but zz exfremis, repre- 
sented by a single individual, rag- 
ged and hairy, undemonstrative 
enough, but gifted with an uncom- 
mon fund of quiet persistence. We 
dismounted here, leaving our 
horses in charge of the custodian 
of what seems to be a*wooden an- 
nexe to the modest whitewashed 
railway station; and, passing over 
in silence a suggestion from the 
hairy ragamuffin that he should 
drag me up the cone with his strap 
for the sum of six francs, I began 
the ascent forthwith. The strap- 
holder went first, turning round at 
intervals to tempt me with an offer 
of his strap ; next came the poor 
old guide, gasping with the toil of 
the steep climb under the blazing 
sun ; and last myself, endeavour- 
ing to find firm foothold wherever 
possible on the hard slag, which 
crops up here and there from the 
thick layer of finely pulverised cin- 
ders, that covers the whole cone 
with an ashy brown coating. It was 
a weary climb enough from the 
lower to the upper station of the 
railway ; but fortunately not a long 
one, the ascent of somewhat more 














than one thousand feet being ac- 
complished in about an hour’s 
time. This was an hour of intense 
mortification for the strap-holder. 
He was confident, in setting out, 
that I could not resist for more 
than a few minutes the temptation 
of the strap, which he kept dang- 
ling before my eyes ; and his confi- 
dence strengthened with everystum- 
ble and slide I made on the trea- 
cherous footing of loose ashes, so 
that he was lured on by a phantom 
hope, step by step, until we had 
almost reached the upper railway 
station, when, at last, he resolutely 
turned his quaintly-patched back 
on me in disgust, and pushed on 
alone to the crater. 

The superiority of the Superior 
Station of the Funicular Railway 
lies wholly in its elevation above 
sea-level. The edifice is nothing 
more than a wooden shanty—a 
mere tabernacle run up in a style 
sufficiently enduring to last until 
the next eruption has brushed the 
Funicular Railroad off the face of 
the mountain. The railroad itself 
is of very peculiar construction. 
The line is a double one; but the 
carriages, of which there are two— 
one ascending while the other de- 
scends—run each on a single rail 
raised about a foot from the bed of 
the road on a massive sleeper. The 
wheels are placed beneath the car- 
riage in a line along the centre of 
its floor, and on these wheels the 
carriage is balanced in what seems 
a very uncanny fashion astride the 
high rail. The vehicle is steadied 
by a series of guide wheels, which, 
mounted on peculiar curved arms 
projecting horizontally from the 
lower part of the framework, press 
firmly against small secondary rails 
fixed to the sides of the sleeper. 
An endless wire rope working over 
large pulleys at the upper and 
lower stations is fixed to each car- 
riage ; and the rope being set in 
motion by a stationary engine be- 
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low, one carriage mounts while the 
other descends the steep gradient 
of more than 30°. Carje diem is 
naturally the maxim of the Vesu- 
yius Railway Company. ‘Let us 
cut down our expenses to the low- 
est figure, and squeeze as much 
money as we can to-day from 
tourists and students of Nature ; 
for to-morrow the mountain may 
be on the rampage.’ Such language 
as this, no doubt, is held by the 
chairman of the company when a 
shareholder ventures to suggest a 
more liberal expenditure on per- 
manent way or a reduction of the 
exorbitant fares. 

Five minutes from the upper 
station, along a rugged path, flank- 
ed by walls of rough scoriz, and 
the top of the mountain, hidden 
until now by the slope of the cone, 
came suddenly into view, a dense 
cloud of white smoke issuing from 
the crater, accompanied by inter- 
mittent discharges of black ashes 
and cinders. A few paces more, 
and, passing over a low brow at the 
summit of the great cone, we find 
ourselves in front of a small hut, 
of roughly - thrown together lava 
blocks. Our friend, the strap- 
holder, comes forward to bid me 
welcome to these Plutonic regions, 
endeavouring, with only indifferent 
success, to squeeze an expression 
of magnanimous benevolence into 
his black and hairy countenance. 
He carries under his arm a classic- 
shaped earthen amphora, from 
which he pours us out, into the 
lower half of a broken tumbler, 
shallow draughts of tepid water, 
which water, he takes considerable 
pains to impress on me, has been 
carried up the mountain all the 
way from Resina by his colleague, 
another ragged and hairy subject, 
who comes forth from the hut to 
corroborate the statement. 

The character of the prospect, 
looking from this hut towards the 
smoking crater, might be best 
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summed-up in the one word ‘in- 
fernal.’ A small plateau or shal- 
low basin, less than fifty yards in 
width, lay before us, covered with 
a rough crust of sulphur, whose 
brilliant tints of yellow and orange 
and green were beautiful with a 
reptilian beauty. Imagine a huge 
frog skin stretched over a rough 
surface some fifty yards wide, and 
you have an almost perfect picture 
of this little basin. At its farther 
edge rose the final cone of Vesu- 
vius, a steep mound of black 
clinkers, some fifty feet high, like 
the cinder-heaps around a great 
ironworks. From its mouth rose 
a thick column of light-coloured 
smoke, and at intervals of a few 
seconds a deep soft roar was heard 
like the rushing of distant waters, 
and a gush of ashes and dark cin- 
der lumps shot up some hundreds 
of feet into the air, with a speed gra- 
dually decreasing till they reached 
their culminating point, where they 
hovered for a moment before they 
went swooping downward into the 
crater once more. 

When we had emptied the 
water-jar we made across this little 
plateau for the final cone. It was 
a strange sensation to feel the trea- 
cherous floor of reeking sulphur 
crunch beneath one’s feet in the 
deep silence of the mountain-top, 
a silence broken only at regular 
intervals by the roar of each fresh 
discharge from the crater and the 
rustling of the lighter cinders as, 
carried by the wind, they fell on 
the outer slope of the cone. Walk- 
ing over the furrowed and fissured 
field of crisp sulphur here called 
up in the memory recollections of 
tramps across Swiss glaciers at day- 
break, before the frost-crystals have 
begun to melt beneath the sun; 
but the crunch of the footfalls was, 
perhaps, the only link connecting 
the actual picture with the one 
stirred up in the memory. To 
pass over other points of difference, 
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nothing could be further removed 
from the wild freshness of the 
Alpine breezes than the stench of 
the sulphur reek rising from the 
honeycombed surface beneath our 
feet. 

The last ten minutes’ work up 
that steep slope of louse clinkers 
was more fatiguing than all that 
had gone before. The sulphur 
fumes curling up from every cre- 
vice between the cinders grew 
stronger as we went on, taking 
away our breath, and causing us 
to halt and cough spasmodically 
every half-dozen steps we made. 
Even the guide and the two strap- 
holders, who still hovered round 
me in the desperate hope that I 
might yet hire them before reach- 
ing the top, seemed to suffer from 
the noxious vapours quite as much 
as I did, no amount of experience 
being sufficient to make a man ac- 
customed to suffocation. Added 
to the reek of the sulphur was the 
unpleasant heat of the ground be- 
neath our feet, enough to scorch 
the soles of our boots, and to be- 
come absolutely painful when one 
happened to sink to his ankles in 
the cinders. Measured with a pro- 
tractor on the sharp profile of an 
excellent photograph bought in 
Naples the following day, I found 
the angle of inclination here was 
fully 34°, a slope only a few de- 
grees less than that which Hum- 
boldt, in his account of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, points out as being 
quite impracticable on firm smooth 
ground without the cutting of steps. 
But our feet, bedding themselves in 
the shifting clinkers, which slid 
under our weight with a metallic 
tinkle, cut their own steps as we 
hurried up, making a spurt to get 
over the business quickly, and 
emerge into the pure air once more. 
As we neared the brink of the 
crater, and the hopes of the strap- 
holder dwindled, he waxed posi- 
tively frantic in his importunities, 
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and made himself such a genuine 
object of pity, with his mingled 
prayers and gasps and coughs, 
that I took compassion on him at 
last, and laid hold of his strap. 
This had a good effect on the 
strap-holder. He was now enabled 
to devote all his spare lung-power 
to coughing out the sulphur fumes 
from his throat; but I gained little 
more by the change than a succes- 
sion of avalanches of hot cinders 
which he sent rolling down about 
my ankles. We could not get right 
up to the brink of the crater. The 
stifling smoke was too much for us. 
Curling over the edge, it crept some 
feet along the slope and held us 
there at bay; butevenifwe had been 
able to hang over the treacherous 
crumbling rim, there could have 
been nothing to see in the cavity of 
the crater itself but more smoke. 
So we stood gasping about six feet 
below the brink, admiring the grand 
discharges of flaming red cinders 
popping up some hundreds of feet 
into the air and falling back again 
softly as Roman candles. Now 
and then a large lump of cinder 
would tumble back over the edge 
and roll to our feet, or shoot out 
beyond us, and set us dodging here 
and there, or absurdly ducking our 
heads and shrugging our shoulders, 
as if that could have made the blow 
lighter when it came. The con- 
duct of the strap-holder, while un- 
der fire, here showed him to be 
gifted with a fine dramatic power. 
Though there was really no danger 
to be feared from the falling cinder- 
lumps, as one could watch them in 
their downward path and dodge 
them with the greatest ease, it was 
his cue to simulate a lively appre- 
hension on my account. 

‘Look, signor!’ he cried, point- 
ing upward, with a wild glance, as 
a discharge of flaming scoriz rose 
from the lip of the crater just 
above us. ‘Isn’t that magnificent ? 
But don’t be afraid!’ And here he 
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placed himself between me and 
the crater, threw his arms round 
me before I had time to elude him, 
and hugged me in his unsavoury 
embrace, as if resolved that the 
fiery bolts of Vesuvius should only 
reach me over his mutilated form. 
I withdrew coldly from his devoted 
arms ; and my preserver, immedi- 
ately giving up the thankless ré/e 
of self-sacrifice, proceeded, with his 
colleague, to take impressions of 
copper coins in the lumps of soft 
red slag which came rolling to our 
feet. The coin was thrown on top 
of the slag, which had the con- 
sistency of stiff glue, and being 
driven home with the end of a 
stick, remained embedded in the 
mould. . 

By the time two of these moulds 
had been secured we had all got 
enough of the sulphur fumes; so 
we turned our backs on the crater 
and retired in rather disorderly 
fashion, coughing and sliding and 
stumbling down the scorching-hot 
cinder cone until we reached the 
lava rampart which bounds the 
small sulphur plateau on the right. 
Here, breathing freely once more, 
we sat down and enjoyed the spa- 
cious prospect of land and sea be- 
neath us, or perhaps I should say 
I, and not we, enjoyed it, since 
Mr. Ruskin will not heag of an un- 
cultivated peasantry having an eye 
for the beautiful in landscape. I 
sat enjoying the view, then, until 
the cinder lumps with the em- 
bedded coins had cooled down 
sufficiently to be placed in my tin 
botanical box. which the plentiful 
lack of new species on the lower 
slopes of Vesuvius had left nearly 
empty. These cinders, the strap- 
holder took care to impress on me, 
as we returned to the hut, would 
turn out very useful at home. If 
a scoffing sceptic, having heard my 
narrative of the ascent to the crater, 
should be bold enough to say, ‘I 
don’t believe you've ever been 
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there,’ why, I could cover him with 
confusion by simply producing this 
lump of black cinder. 

The scene at the hut when I 
came to pay off the strap-holder 
may certainly be more easily ima- 
gined than described ; yet I will 
make an effort to describe it. 
When a hawker of lava brooches, 
or coral-work, or horn combs exqui- 
sitely painted tocounterfeit tortoise- 
shell, approaches you in the cha- 
ritable shades of night, as you sit 
patiently perspiring outside some 
Neapolitan café, the song with 
which he seeks to beguile the in- 
nocent foreigner is always a draw- 
ing diminuendo. Opening with a 
quotation of, say, fifteen lire for a 
coral necklet, he trips down by 
easy stages to three lire, or per- 
haps lower still, until you swallow 
the bait. The inverse method, the 
crescendo, was the one I adopted 
towards the strap-man, and with 
brilliant success. First offer, a 
franc. Response, indignant silence 
for a moment, followed by frantic 
expostulations; five times the 
amount wouldn’t pay him for his 
labour on such a broiling day, and 
he couldn’t rob his wife and family 
below in Resina by making any 
reduction, however strongly his na- 
tive benevolence might prompt 
him to such a course. 

‘Well, here, it is hot work, no 
doubt ; so I'll make it a lira and 
a half.’ 

‘But what about my comrade 
here?’ is the answer, the tem- 
pest of wrath subsiding a little at 
the additional half-lira. The com- 
rade, be it known, had established 
his claim to his own satisfaction by 
an occasional furtive shove be- 
hind, while the original strap-man 
had dragged me in front. 

‘I know nothing about your 
comrade. I only hired you ; and, 
recollect, we were just at the top 
when I took the strap.’ 

‘Ah, but you're forgetting the 
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water. Don’t think you're going 
to have that for nothing. Two 
lire for the jar, if you please.’ 

‘ True, I forgot that water. Let 
us say two lire, then, altogether.’ 

And here I handed him a two- 
lire note, which he immediately 
flung to the ground with an air of 
ineffable scorn, while I bade him 
* Addio! and turned my face down- 
hill. I had hardly gone half a 
dozen paces, however, when I was 
arrested by a shriek from the two 
partners in chorus. 

‘Stop! are you going to run 
away with our money?’ uttered in 
a tone of righteous indignation, 
which brought me to a standstill in 
utter bewilderment at this sudden 
accusation. 

‘What money?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Why, our money you’ve got in 
that tin box. I suppose you want 
to rob a poor fellow of his cop- 
pers. But you can have the cin- 
ders and all for one lira each if 
you like—that’s the regular price. 
And there’s a splendid bit of sul- 
phur I put into that box for you 
too, the best-coloured bit on the 
mountain—that’ll be ten soldi more ; 
and no gentleman ever leaves the 
crater without giving us something 
for a drink, and then—’ 

Here I intercepted what no 
doubt was an impending claim for 
my five minutes’ lodging in the 
hut, and counting out ten soldi in 
satisfaction of these supplemental 
charges, I laid them on a block 
of lava, the orator disdaining to 
touch them until my back was 
turned, and set my face firmly to- 
wards Naples. 

As we rattled down alongside 
the railway track in a spasmodic 
glissade over the soft ashes, the 
sulphur fumes we had just left be- 
hind us became the subject of 
conversation and the occasion of 
a very curious piece of logic from 
the father of the guides. He ad- 
mitted the fumes were not plea- 
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sant, but denied that they were 
unwholesome. In fact, they were 
very good for the lungs, he main- 
tained, and the proof was this: 
that he found it immeasurably 
harder to breathe in going up the 
lower cone, through the pure air, 
than when going down the same 
slope after inhaling the sulphur 
fumes around the crater. I am 
not prepared to say whether the old 
man’s reasoning here was merely 
an application of the fruitful logi- 
cal method of the famous sexton 
of Tenterden, or whether it fol- 
lowed some more devious track ; 
but however he arrived at his re- 
sult, he clung to it tenaciously. 
He always did find it less distress- 
ing to go down the mountain than 
to go up it, and it was the sulphur 
made all the difference. 


By half-past two in the after- 
noon we were back again in the 
guides’ office in Resina, where the 
rapacious guide-chef, or manager, 
or whatever the official may be 
called in charge of the establish- 
ment, not satisfied with pocketing 
the absurdly high tariff of eighteen 
lire, slyly extorted from the poor 
old guide half of the gratuity I had 
given him. Another hour, and I 
was back in my hotel at Naples, 
supremely dissatisfied with the 
meagre collection of plants in my 
botanical box, but drawing conso- 
lation from the reflection that I 
had seen Vesuvius in a peculiarly 
active phase, and had met and van- 
quished the Vesuvian land-shark, 
or strap-holder, single-handed and 
on his own ground. 














QUATRE BRAS: A STORT OF 1815. 


By ARTHUR T. PASK., 
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CHAPTER V. 
COY APRIL. 


Some one had the fancy that the 
word printemps, used by our vola- 
tile neighbours over the Channel, 
had no other translation than ‘ first 
time.’ A pretty conceit, that of not 
thinking the footsteps of old Time 
worth counting until he came with 
his withered hands laden with 
flowers and opening buds. A sweet 
month, too, is our month of April. 
It coquets with the summer, still 
now and again giving a backward 
glance to the departed winter. The 
‘time of roses,’ indeed! But the 
rich warm scent of the full-blown 
flowers has something clogging in 
its sweetness. ‘On thy oaten pipe,’ 
O Tityrus, or Mr. Cowley, or any 
other rhymester, ‘ play thy sweetest 
notes for the song of April.’ Sing 
to us of how beneath the turquoise 
sky the shell-pink blossom of the 
almond glitters in the fresh sun- 
light. Sing, too, of Narcissus, 
wan child of spring, tinted with 
the pallid hues of the Thespian 
suicide, which faintly perfumes the 
garden-grove with aromatic scent 
of myrrh and odours of the funereal 
pyre. And let the sunlight glisten 
on the golden crowns of the hard 
fern, and bid the soft winds tell it 
to open its tender fronds to give 
sweet welcome to the coming sum- 
mer. Then over the fading crocus 
and the hyacinth pray the la- 
burnum put forth its buds, and 
garner up its strength for its 
coming shower of Danaé golden 
blossoms. Of course any one might 


go on for the length of the Buso- 
ics in a strain like this—that is, if 
anybody else chose to read it. 
Sensibly enough anybody else most 
certainly would not. Life is short, 
and there is but little time spared 
us for descriptive rhapsodies. 
Anyhow the time was the month 
of April, and the place was Colonel 
Hedley’s home. It was a fine old 
place. But it is the mode in these 
latter days to never leave well 
alone, much less leave o/d alone. 
We paint the lily, and put bogus 
varnish on our Georgian chairs to 
make them bear the blackness of 
the Tudors. Yet in that old Sussex 
house such high-art practices were 
not indulged in. ‘The furniture 
was mixedly of the mixed. In the 
window-seat an Indian fot-pourri 
vase stood upon a plate of mended 
Delft. An armchair, in which Cor- 
poral John (I beg pardon, I mean 
his Highness the Prince of Mindels- 
heim, or his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough) might have rested 
his heroic limbs, was covered with 
cushions of crewel-work. And 
there were conso/e-tables too against 
the walls, with all the gilt and 
frippery of the dainty and rascally 
age of the Du Barry and her rivals. 
On the walls of this the drawing- 
room there were some good pictures. 
They were said to be Old Masters ; 
at least, the Colonel took the be- 
nefit of the doubt and dirt—for they 
were so stained with the latter, 
that it was impossible to tell what 
they were. There was a Peter 
Lely portrait, too, of some Hedley 
ancestress. A cold piece of colour 
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this of a cold-looking young maid- 
of-honour. Sir Peter's ladies were 
always frigid enough, as if to make 
amends for the sleepy-eyed sul- 
tanas one sees on the walls of 
Hampton by his rival in fame, Sir 
Godfrey. 

Still the old drawing-room was 
quaintly pleasant to look upon. 
Through the open windows came 
the soft scent of the opening buds, 
which mingled with the odours of 
the rose-leaves in the Indian jars. 
For my part, I like good folks who 
keep their windows open. They 
are generally as ready to welcome 
you as they are the fresh air. 

That April morning there was 
a pretty scene there. At the high 
piano, with its gorgeous amber- 
satin front, which, like many other 
gorgeous classic fancies, came in 
in the days of the Cesar of Ajaccio 
—at that piano, I say, was seated 
Miss Minnie Heneage. She was 
pretending to try over something 
of Kalkbrenner’s, while in reality 
she was casting sympathetic glances 
at Mr. Harry Hedley; for a piano, 
like a fan, is a splendid weapon in 
the harmless war of coquetry. 
Standing by the window, opening 
on to the garden, was as dainty a 
little figure as any pretty little lady 
of Sir Joshua or nymph of Mon- 
sieur Greuze. In the eyes of this 
exalted generation she might, per- 
haps, have appeared differently. 
She wore a white gown and san- 
dalled shoes, and a sad-coloured 
green sash. Of course she was 
a perfect fright; of course, my 
dears, your grandmammas were all 
perfect frights; of course they 
never could have been young, and, 
nasty old things! wore spec- 
tacles and carried snuff-boxes in 
their cradles. 

This little girl, I repeat, had a 
sweet pale face, anda nice little nose 
with a nice little curve in it, and 
her eyes were soft and brown, and 
her hands were dainty as wood 


anemones, and I do not know 
whether even her feet would have 
disgusted the proud spouse of a 
buttoned mandarin. She was pretty, 
I say, and I will not be contra- 
dicted, although I must be in my 
dotage. 

As to Mr. Jack Hedley, Ae 
thought so. There was no doubt 
about that. He stared at the pre- 
possessing young person as if he 
could have devoured her—green 
sash, little foot, ringlets, white 
frock, and all. Such is the fickle- 
ness of man, and of subalterns in 
the Line in particular, that he had 
actually turned his back upon Miss 
Heneage, whom he had once, or 
at least thought he had, adored to 
desperation. 

In fact he looked at her for 
something over five minutes, so 
that at length she could not help 
bat turn round. The young lady 
slightly blushed. 

‘I wonder if your thoughts are 
worth a penny, Mr. Hedley ?’ she 
said, and smiled very prettily. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t call me 
mister, Hetty,’ answered Mr. Jack. 
‘My name is Jack.’ 

‘So was Jack the Giant-killer; 
answered she ; ‘but I will call you 
Jack if you like. What were you 
thinking of, Mr. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk ?’ 

‘I was thinking that that waltz 
of what’s-his-name—I mean Ga- 
lemberg—was very pretty—doocid 
pretty.’ 

‘ Doocid is a naughty word, isn’t 
it? But that waltz is a pretty 
waltz; and his friend began tap- 
ping on the floor with her foot. 

‘ Let’s dance it. Minnie Hene- 
age will play for us. Come along, 
you're not going to be with us after 
to-morrow. O my! and Mr. 
Hedley gave a skilfully drawn-out 
sigh. 

‘You talk as if you were an em- 
peror,’ and the young lady slowly 
shook her head. 
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‘ Bother Boney ! he isn’t an em- 
peror any longer, although he has 
left Elba, and I expect we shall be 
off next to meet him.’ And Mr. 
Hedley thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets. 

‘Well, I haven’t got a fan, and 
this is nota pretty frock,’ and she 
lightly took hold of her skirt. 

‘I never saw such a frock in my 
life—there ain’t another like it! 
and Mr. Hedley nodded as so- 
lemnly as Polonius. 

‘Very well, then, I shall dance 
with you. Miss Minnie Heneage, 
will you play us that waltz of 
Galemberg, or of Herr What’s-his- 
name, as Mr. Jack prefers to call 
it?’ and she raised her voice and 
called to the young lady presiding 
at the piano. 

‘I'll play the waltz of Herr 
What’s-his-name, if you like it, 
Miss Hester Dawson ;’ and Miss 
Heneage half closed her eyes and 
looked at her under her long lashes. 

Then Mr. Hedley cleared some 
furniture aside and stood up. 
They didn’t waltz then as they do 
now. You are going to say, 
‘More’s the pity.’ I choose to 
think not. Something of the minuet 
and the cotillion still lingered about 
the drawing-room. It was not all 
a flop and a bounce, not as in this 
year 1865. A week or so ago lI 
heard one of my grandchildren 
playing something of old Galem- 
berg for an exercise. The young- 
sters laughed at the half-melancholy 
strain. But for me, I closed my 
eyes, and a pretty picture of the 
past rose up before them. Some- 
how the quaint music seemed fit- 
ted to the old house. You cannot 
set a house to music; but at least 
you need not let your minims and 
crotchets cry out in discord to the 
tender memories which cling with 
the moss and ivy to the moulder- 
ing walls. 

So Mr. Hedley and Miss Daw- 
son danced, and the spring breeze 
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stole in at the window, and the 
birds sang in the distant meadows, 
and the sunlight played upon their 
young faces. Only Mr. Harry 
Hedley now and then looked at 
them over the top of the last novel 
of Zhe Wizard, which he had taken 
up, and he did not smile. And 
Miss Heneage, between every few 
bars, turned round, and neither 
did she smile; and her daintily 
arched eyebrows drew closely to- 
gether in a conspiracy of annoy- 
ance. And thus for ever was the 
old refrain of the past dead and 
silent, the future dim and mystic, 
the present bitter-sweet. 

Out on the garden-lawn, under 
an old cedar, was a trio of three 
gentlemen. Two with bronzed 
cheeks and steady candid eyes. 
One with a good dash of the 
world’s painting on his skin, some- 
what over-wrinkled and over-yel- 
low. This last one was sitting 
cross-legged, and raising his hand 
and laying down the law, which was 
only quite right, as that was the 
profession which he specially hon- 
oured by his membership. 

‘ As to these wars,’ said he, with 
the easy eloquence of Westminster 
Hall, which, as a rule, is so neatly 
adorned with graceful impertin- 
ence, ‘they are simply nonsense. 
What we want is to develop our 
trade, not to waste our money on 
cannon-balls and grants to Penin- 
sular heroes and—’ 

‘And on second-rate Indian 
satraps like you and I, Dawson ;’ 
and Colonel Hedley, who was one 
of the listeners, nudged his com- 
panion in the side and winked. 
And he, Colonel Dawson, took a 
pinch of Prince’s mixture and 
shook his head. 

‘Haven't we had enough of 
patriotism and recruiting-sergeants 
and all the rest of it? And now 
our lads will have to go away to 
Flanders. As if I particularly want- 
ed my son to be bayoneted by a 
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Frenchman or skewered by a 
Polish lancer and Mr. Charles 
Hedley—for he was the Colonel’s 
brother—tried to;look melancholy, 
and then rose from the seat and 
wended his way towards the house. 
For a time the two old comrades 
sat in silence, listening to the 
music of the waltz coming through 
the open window and streaming 
over the beds of early spring 
flowers. 

Presently they saw Mr. Jack come 
out of the window with Miss Hetty, 
and stroll away towards the gate 
which led into the small park. 
She had taken his arm, and he 
was bending down to speak to her. 
Then they were lost to sight, and 
the old folks only heard the sound 
ofthe young laughter as they pass- 
ed away beneath the trees and 
over the springing bracken. The 
two old comrades looked at each 
other, and a smile rose to the 
mouth of both of them. 

‘It’s a nice thing to be young, 
Hedley,’ said Dawson, taking out 
a cheroot and working away with 
his flint and steel to get a light, 
‘and to be walking on the bracken 
under the oak-trees, and to be 
dancing waltzes, and to have the 
world before you—hey, old boy! 
It’s a good many years since we 
first smelt the Hoogly together, 
and since we heard the frogs croak 
at Fort William.’ 

‘ Yes, it.is ; and we’ve never had 
a black word between us for years 
past, Hedley. We've done our 
work, if we haven’t set the Thames 
afire. It’s pleasant to see our 
young folks on such good terms, 
isn’t it? and the veteran looked 
in his companion’s face. 

‘That’s a good little girl of 
yours,’ answered the other. ‘ She’s 
sweet-tempered, and she doesn’t 
talk too much, and isn’t for ever- 
lasting mad for reading a lot of 
novels and muck.’ 

‘She isn’t bad-looking, and she 
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dances well enough, doesn’t she? 
And though I must be a pest to 
her, she’ll always play me “ Robin 
Adair” and minuets and things that 
I like. That Jack of yours is a 
good lad too. I almost wish he 
wasn’t wearing a red coat. You've 
had enough service and to spare 
for one family. The young people 
are good friends, ain't they?’ and 
Colonel Dawson took another 
pinch of snuff and crossed his 
legs. 

His companion rose and did the 
quarter-deck on the lawn. Then 
he looked at him and burst into a 
laugh. 

‘What an old humbug you are, 
Dawson, and what an old humbug 
Iam! Haven't we been wanting 
the last week to say to each other, 
“ Here are our young folks taking 
a liking for each other, and we both 
of us like it, being old messmates 
and comrades for ever so long”? 
only we haven’t dared to say it. 
I’m an old fool, Dawson! and 
the Colonel laughed. 

‘And I’m another old fool. 
I’m only too glad my girl should 
go to my old comrade’s son; and, 
Hedley, old boy, all that I have 
shall be hers when—’ 

‘ Well, don’t talk of dying, Dick, 
there’s a good fellow. Let us take 
a walk in the park. My brother’s 
gone indoors to worry up some in- 
fernal speech or the other.’ 

Then the two comrades strolled 
away from the garden. Arm-in- 
arm they walked over the spring- 
ing turf; and the birds sang over- 
head, and they looked happy, al- 
though their heads were gray, and 
they no longer could have mounted 
horse as they did in the old days 
when the Mahrattas were out, and 
John Company was trembling for 
its life. And on in front went the 
young people; and their fathers, 
as they caught a distant glimpse 
of them, looked at one another 
and smiled ; and the days seemed 
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brighter to them, and the trees a 
fresher green, and the sky a sweeter 
blue ; for one’s heart does not 
always grow too old with one’s 
years. 

And, after a time, Charles Hed- 
ley, the lawyer, looked out from his 
window at the pair of lovers and 
the pair of fathers. 

‘A strange creature, a worthy 
creature, that brother of mine !’ 
thought he. ‘He'll let that lout 
of a Jack marry that girl, when he 
might do a hundred times better. 
What twaddle it is, the friendship 
of the two old fogies! Why should 
you like any man the more be- 
cause you happened to have cut 
a few throats incompany? I hate 
all that nonsense. That Harry of 
mine is a sensible fellow. I hope 
he'll never make a fool of himself 
over any one.’ Then Mr. Hedley 
strolled down-stairs and sauntered 
into the hall. From the drawing- 
room the sounds of music came. 
He went and stood in the open 
doorway. His son was bending 
over Miss Heneage, who was try- 
ing a new accompaniment. 

‘A very nice girl,’ he said to 
himself, ‘a very nice girl indeed. 
Her father has a decentish bit of 
property in the county. But my 
boy must not commit himself too 
soon ; and musing thus, Mr. Hed- 
ley walked away, and took up his 
hat, and, passing into the garden, 
walked thoughtfully enough up and 
down the path. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BLOSSOMS. 


In that popular tragedy of Schil- 
ler’s—which I last saw played at 
Weimar, tothe light of some very in- 
different oil-lamps and to thedelight 
of agood many score of honest beer- 
drinking Teutons—in that master- 
piece of dramatic art, Die Reiber, a 
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very naughty son has some remarks 
tomake as to thevery little which he 
owes to his father for being the first 
cause of his coming into this un- 
happy world. Herr Schiller—al- 
though if you tell a German so he 
is sure to become wild with fury— 
borrowed a good many ideas, like 
hundreds of other geniuses have, 
from Mr. William Shakespeare. 
Yet, whatever the author of Ham/et 
had to say on the subject, or what- 
ever the gentleman who politely 
stole from him, there is no doubt 
that a great number of highly re- 
spectable fathers are very loud in- 
deed about the obligations which 
their sons are under to them. 

Mr. Charles Hedley was one of 
these. That he had provided his 
son with rattles; that he had paid 
for his schooling at Marlow ; that 
he had allowed him 150/. per an- 
num, after purchasing him a pair 
of colours, were very favourite sub- 
jects with him when he amused him- 
self by reflecting on his own import- 
ance and the importance of his 
own affairs. 

Certainly he had been a very 
careful parent and the best of 
fathers. He watched his son with 
the careful attention of a Paris 
mouchard. He always suspected 
him of scouring the streets, upset- 
ting the Charleys, &c., when, per- 
haps, the lad was living the mildest 
of lives. When at home he never 
allowed him a latchkey; when 
abroad he asked everybody who 
might perchance have come across 
the lucky youth all that he could 
about his well-behaviour and his 
whereabouts. He was Polonius, a 
schoolmaster, a Bow-street runner, 
and a sharp practising attorney 
rolled into one, and consequently 
must have been all that a fond 
father ought to be. 

It was after-dinner time. The 
two colonels were playing a mild 
game of piquet in the drawing- 
room, and Mr. Charles Hedley had 
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asked his son into the small library 
tc have a filial and paternal chat 
about their affairsin general. The 
learned counsel could play the 
father well. He crossed his legs, 
put the tips of his fingers close, 
and looked at his son under his 
eyelashes. 

‘What have you and Jack been 
doing the last month or so? mis- 
chief, I suppose—mischief as usual ! 
and he shook his head and took a 
pinch of his favourite mixture. 

‘No, sir; we have been rather 
quiet ;’ and the lieutenant took a 
chair, and stared hard at an en- 
graving of the siege of Seringapa- 
tam, which had the place of honour 
over the mantelshelf. 

‘You haven’t been overrunning 
your allowance ? because, if so, you 
will not have a farthing from me, 
not a brass farthing!’ though why 
a farthing should be any more the 
valuable because it happens to be 
of brass I know not. 

‘O, of course not,’ was the an- 
swer. 

Now this was not exactly a white 
lie ; it was a sort of particoloured 
one. The lieutenant had overrun 
his allowance; but he knew that 
he would be able to get something 
out of his cousin, and it would all 
be squared comfortably, and why 
worry his father with a few absurd 
details, when good luck and a few 
pleasing tarradiddles would arrange 
matters quite comfortably ? 

“You seem to have been rather 
casting your eye towards the par- 
son’s daughter ;’ and the gentleman 
raised his eyebrows. ‘You might 
do worse, but you might do better. 
Don’t get making a fool of your- 
self, that’s all. If you do, I'll drop 
your allowance. I hate fooling, 
and I can’t afford it.’ 

‘She’s a pleasant girl, sir; and 
—and I believe old Heneage is 
not without a nest-egg ;’ and the 
obedient son bowed respectfully. 

‘Humph! Your nest-egg may 
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be in a cuckoo’s nest. You see, I 
want what I’ve got to work myself 
on. These confounded people at 
Smallwick want a deal of settling. 
The smaller-the borough the more 
each wants. I must be in the 
House anyhow. With M.P. after 
his name and the “silk” on his 
back, one might do something even 
in these times.’ 

‘The Danes come to those who 
wait for them; and some day you 
may be on the Woolsack, sir ;’ and 
the son smiled. 

‘Don’t try flattery, my worthy 
son,’ answered his father; ‘it never 
goes down with me. I don’t sup- 
pose you'll ever succeed to a peer- 
age, ifit comes from me. Besides, 
don’t youcount ona French bullet” 
and the amiable lawyer grinned 
and showed his long teeth. ‘ Don’t 
pay me compliments, but stick to 
your profession, and find out some- 
thing about how old Heneage 
stands.’ 

‘I suppose you would laugh if 
I told you that to me Minnie 
Heneage is almost everything, and 
that—’ and the young gentleman 
almost blushed. 

‘I detest twaddle, my good boy. 
Go and join your uncle. Perhaps 
he will be gracious enough to give 
you a tip, if you listen with proper 
respect to his yarns about Hyder Ali 
and the rest of that nonsense. But 
now youcan go. I have got some 
letters to write; and the lawyer 
placed his spectacles on his nose. 

His son advanced, as if to take 
his hand, bat it was occupied in 
holding his neat gold snuff-box. 

‘ Good-bye, father,’ said the son. 

‘Good-bye; God bless you!’ 
said the father, as he settled him- 
self in his chair. 

There is nothing so easy to give 
as a father’s blessing, excepting 
when you want him to give a 
cheque with it. 

There is a pretty old Provengal 
ballad about three princesses sing- 
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ing in an apple orchard about their 
sweethearts, who, very properly, 
have gone off to the wars. Apple- 
blossoms are sweet enough when 
there is a bright blue sky above 
them, and the daisies dimple the 
grass beneath, and the sunlight 
calls out the gray and blue and 
green of the clinging lichen. But 
in the moonlight, when colour 
has crept away with the glows of the 
sunset, give me the white blossoms 
of the scented cherry. 

On that spring evening Mr. Jack 
Hedley and Miss Hester Dawson 
were somewhat of the same opinion. 
They had strayed away from the 
house, and through the garden- 
walk, and then into the old or- 
chard. Between the trunks of the 
trees they could see the moonlight 
glistening in the silent brook. 
They could see, too, one wide- 
awake swan rearing its beak above 
the low sedges. There was as 
sweet and soft a moon overhead 
as ever lovers could sigh under. 
Sometimes from the blossom-co- 
vered trees a leaf would slowly 
flutter down, and rest, like a light 
pearl, upon the grass ; sometimes 
a restless bird would give utterance 
to a feeble chirp. 

‘ How pretty the orchard looks !’ 
said Mr. Jack. ‘Don’t you think 
so, Hetty?” 

‘ Of course I do ; but I am sure 
you don’t; and the young lady 
shook her head. 

‘Why shouldn’t I, Hetty? Am 
I such a dreadful stupid wretch ?’ 
and the young gentleman slightly 
pressed the arm which was resting 
on his. 

‘No! but you like billiards bet- 
ter, and you like horse-racing, and 
of course you play at cards—all of 
you do—and cherry-blossoms and 
moonlight are not at all in your 
way. You ought to be quite tired 
of us all, that you ought. You 
know you ought, and are ; so don’t 
tell stories, Mr. Jack; it’s very 
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wicked ;’ and Miss Dawson sighed, 
as if moved by the thoughts of the 
depravity of the sterner sex. 

‘Let us walk by the water,’ said 
Mr. Jack ; ‘it’s pretty, ain’t it? 

‘ My shoes are wet through with 
the dew already, and we ought to go 
indoors, oughtn’t we? and Miss 
Hetty turned as if to go back. 

‘Bother your shoes and bother 
the dew! we'll go a bit further;’ and 
the rude youth hurried her towards 
the water. 

‘ Why, you’re not going to throw 
in a poor little girl like me! You 
are a wicked creature, Jack.’ 

‘You know I wouldn’t hurt you 
to save my life,’ answered he: ‘ you 
dear little Hetty, what a dear little 
thing you are!’ 

‘You mustn’t talk like that, 
Jack ; and his companion tried to 
move away. 

‘But I shall,’ said he. ‘I can’t 
help it, Hetty dear, that I can’t. 
I know I’m stupid, and all that, 
but I do love youso. And I ain’t 
so very dreadful. O Hetty, don’t 
turn from me ;’ for she had stepped 
lightly from him, and her back was 
turned so that he could not see her 
face. He laid his hand on her arm. 

‘But I thought—I thought you 
liked Minnie Heneage; and still 
she did not turn round. 

‘She is a horrid flirt; how could 
I love her like I do you, dear 
Hetty? If you won’t have me, I 
know I shall go to the bad and be 
ruined. You couldn’t be so cruel, 
because you are such a nice little 
thing.’ 

‘I don’t think I’m cruel; but I 
don’t know that I’m a nice little 
thing ? and doubtless Miss Dawson 
would have had some other saga- 
cious remarks to make, only her 
mouth was stopped by the prettiest 
of processes that the world knows. 

*O Jack dear !’ was all she said. 

‘I am glad you call me dear, it 
sounds so nice ; but if you love me 
won’t you give me one kiss, Hetty?’ 
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and he held her little hands in his, 
and looked at the sweet face and 
soft eyes, which the moonlight made 
still sweeter and still softer. 

‘ You're too tall,’ said the young 
lady ; but as she stood on tip-toe, 
the stalwart youth raised her in his 
arms, and so their lips met. 

‘We'll sit down on the alder 
stump, Hetty ; there’s room for us 
both.’ And so they sat and looked 
at the stream, and the young hearts 
grew calm and quiet as the stillness 
of the sweet night. And slowly 
the silvered stream stole away to 
the sea. 

But afar off the greasy Cos- 
sacks were bivouacking by their 
camp-fires, and resting their shaggy 
steeds for the march of the coming 
day. And by the close-smelling 
stubes the Prussians were smoking 
their long pipes and loosening their 
belts which carried the bayonet 
steel. And on the banks of the 
Rhine the fair-haired Saxons had 
collected. And in the arsenals of 
Metz and Strasburg the armourers 
were making night hideous as they 
tapped at the locks of the muskets 
and reset the flints. And the 
‘Robespierre on horseback’ had 
alighted, and was feverishly count- 
ing up the numbers of his hosts, 
and longing that flesh and muscle 
and valiant life could be on the 
bleaching bones of his veterans be- 
tween Paris and Moskowa. And 
the wretched conscripts were drain- 
ing their cau de vie and howling 
songs of patriotism in the dim road- 
side estaminets. And off Ostend 
the British transports were riding 
in the flood. And all Europe was 
making ready for the devil’s holi- 
day, and, though he did not know 
it, Fate was coming to Jack Hed- 
ley in the form of a letter from the 
camp at Weeley, telling him to join 
without delay. Yet at gay Vaux- 
hall the Londoners were listening 
to the cocked-hatted band, and 
were munching sandwiches and 
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drinking punch beneath the lamp 
and moonlight. And in the Tuil- 
eries the golden bees were shining 
over the happiest faces. And in 
Vienna pretty maidens talked of 
excursions to the Krappenwald. 
And all the world went on as usual, 
and honest Tommy Atkins smoked 
his pipe and drank his mug of beer, 
and heeded not that a time would 
come when neither beer nor baccy 
nor the merry voices of his com- 
rades could rouse him from his cold 
still sleep. 


CHAPTER VIi. 
EN ROUTE. 


‘AND so,’ said the Colonel, lay- 
ing his hand on his son’s shoulder, 
‘you have to go, Jack. Your mo- 
ther will feel it, only it can’t be 
helped. I don’t know that it was 
altogether fair of us to have settled 
it all with little Miss Hetty, as we 
did. But she’s a soldier’s daugh- 
ter. For the matter of that, so’s 
your poor mother, and I don’t 
think she will take your going any 
the more easily on that account.’ 

‘ Hetty and her father are going 
to Brussels, and I shall see them 
at Colchester. I wonder what sort 
of an affair it will be over the water ? 
Our lads will do their best, I sup- 
pose; and Mr. Jack looks his 
father in the face. 

‘Yes, my boy, and here’s some- 
thing for you; and the Colonel 
fumbled out a pocket-book and 
handed it to his son. ‘ You will 
make your adieux to Hetty at 
Harwich, so bid your mother good- 
bye. I shall see you off at the 
gate. An old father seeing him off 
by the Everage coach would make 
my Jack too much ofa fairweather 
one. Go to your mother, lad.’ 

So, not full of spirits, but with a 
full purse, Jack and his cousin 
drove from the old home. At the 
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turn of the road which rose over 
the hill, he looked back. 

* Good-bye, old place,’ thought 
Mr. Jack; ‘good-bye, old house and 
kind father and mother. I wonder 
if ever I shall see it again and see 
them again? How nice and warm 
it looks in the sunlight! and there 
are the trees in the orchard blow- 
ing away. Shall I come back in 
the autumn to eat any of the ap- 
ples, I wonder? And there’s the 
carrier’s cart going down the road. 
And there’s the blacksmith talking 
to our Susan. They'll have a good 
many kisses before I see them when 
I come back,—if I do come back. 
Little Hetty, dear little thing, was 
crying when I went away. It’s good 
luck I’m going to see her again 
before going off, or I should do a 
whimper myself. Hullo! that’s the 
last bit of view of the elm-tops. 
There are the rooks, though, whirl- 
ing about.’ 

Then the young warrior became 
silent, although presently he burst 
forth into a bit of a song about 
‘Why, soldiers, why should we be 
melancholy, boys?” 

‘Because we are, and it’s hum- 
bug to pretend to the contrary,’ 
said his cousin. 

Still they both lit their cigars, and 
were soon chatting hard away at 
regimental shop. 

There may be one rhymester, 
though I know him not, who has 
sung the praises of old Colchester. 
But you should have seen it dur- 
ing that April of 1815. In the High- 
street swaggered along the then 
gray-legged gunners. Smart young 
infantry subalterns, too, came over 
from Weeley, and commanded the 
pavement, and stood in the gate- 
ways of the Red Lion and the 
Three Cups. The military even 
dribbled down to the ‘North,’ 
where the Colne steals through the 
meadows; and honest Giles, com- 
ing from the gabled Castle, stood, 
beer in hand, gazing at the war- 
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riors. Then outside the cricket- 
ground were parked the guns of 
the artillery; and the smock- 
frocked yokels, when not ordered 
away, peered down their mouths 
as if to get a sniff and a glance of 
something like what war was. And 
at the corner of the High-street, 
Tommy Atkins looked down the 
hill, and glanced kindly at the faces 
peeping from the little bay-win- 
dows of the red-brick houses. But 
the greatest joy of all was to the 
rosy-cheeked shop-girls, who look- 
ed through the windows at the 
handsome specimens of humanity, 
and sighed and went back with 
greater relish to their well-thumbed 
novels. Old Colchester is a fine 
old place, and merrily used the 
London coach to rattle over its 
stones; and gaily the good folks 
started for Harwich to meet the 
Ostend packet, which was to help 
the pleasure-goers over the rough 
North Sea on their way to Brussels. 
For there was all England gather- 
ed near the coming fight, as if it 
were some mighty county cricket- 
match, for folks to make merry 
over, and to eat light Brabant 
chicken, and to drink the best 
champagne which could be had 
for money. 

In the long room of the Three 
Cups was always a merry com- 
pany. There all the regiments 
messed in a sort of jovial higgledy- 
piggledy. A fine old room it was, 
and is now; as good a pseudo- 
classic, Georgian, sham - tasteful 
apartment as you could wish for ; 
plaster panels and mouldings on 
the walls ; a couple of pillars, one 
on each side of the doorway, with 
a little nest for the orchestra above; 
a nest with gilt railings above, 
and a great gilt lyre stuck in 
them quite good enough for Apollo 
if he had found it convenient to 
draw music from cast iron. At 
one end of the room, too, you 
could look out of the windows. 








down on to the coach-yard, where 
the ostlers were busy at work wash- 
ing down the crowd of derlines 
and buggies, and my lord’s grand 
postchaise. You could look, too, 
over this yard, far away over the 
river, to the distant roofs of Mile 
End village. And if this bored 
you, you could walk into the 
pocket vestibule, and look out of 
the window on to the paved way, 
where your messmates and friends 
were strolling about, and chaffing 
and smoking to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Above all, next the big 
room was a holy sanctuary—a 
temple devoted to the high god of 
fashion and fine breeding. It was 
a room—a room—lI hardly like to 
say it at once, so delightful is the 
news to loyalty—where the first 
gentleman of Europe, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, had 
slept, had actually condescended 
to sleep, like any ordinary creature 
who had never reached the august 
Olympian heights of Carlton 
House. 

Standing by one of the pillars of 
the gateway, standing in a graceful 
attitude beneath the legs of mutton 
and joints hanging overhead, was 
Lieutenant Jack Hedley. He was 
looking very well indeed, was that 
young officer in his broad cap and 
undress frock, with his cane under 
his arm, and with his head well 
thrown back. He was surrounded 
by his friends—and he was one of 
those youths who, fortunately or 
unfortunately, do have friends. 

‘Jack,’ cries young Smythe of 
the —s5th, ‘how lovely you look, 
my boy! How the little milliners 
must adore you! Your eyes are 
as bright as grog glasses, and you're 
as rosy as the sweet blushing car- 
rot. I hope the Johnny Crapauds 


won't skewer you ; foryou’reacredit 
to loveliness, that you are, my boy. 
Come and have a bit of billiards, 
and get an appetite like a Chris- 
tian.’ 
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‘It’s my belief that Jack’s more 


than a Christian. Why don’t you 
go in for the Methodist business, 
Jack, and start a chapel? You 
never read the paper in bed now. 
You don’t drink. You cast not 
your lovely eyes upon the fair. 
But as to that, you're quite out of 
it since this D’Epinille has come 
amidst us, and Jones of the Z 
battery looks down and admires 
the fit of his gray pantaloons. 

‘Who the dooce is D’Epinille ?” 
asked Jack, as he twirled his whis- 
kers. 

‘He dropped down from the 
clouds,’ says Jones,—*‘ that’s to say, 
he came from the Duc de Berri 
out in Flanders. He’s going to 
fight against Boney, though he is a 
Frenchman, and will go over with 
you in the Dedalus from Har- 
wich,’ 

‘What sort of a fellow is he?’ 
inquires Mr, Hedley. 

‘Well, as you would say, he’s a 
doocid good-looking fellow; and 
he’s doocid well-bred; and he’s 
doocid pleasant ; and he’s doocidly 
everything that you can wish for ; 
and Mr. Jones laughs, and thinks 
himself a wit, which he most cer- 
tainly is not. 

‘Then I sha’n’t like him at all,’ 
cries Jack; ‘for I suppose that 
he’s one of those fellows who 
waltz, and can talk to the “blues,” 
and who play piquet uncommonly 
too well.’ 

‘No, he isn’t,’ says Smythe. ‘You 
come across with us to the Red 
Lion ; he’s putting up there.’ 

Then they sauntered out and 
crossed over the broad street. 
Standing in the gateway of the inn 
was Harry Hedley, who was chat- 
ting with a tall slight dark man, 
who was quietly smoking a cigar. 

‘Count,’ says Smythe, ‘this is 
my friend Mr. Jack Hedley.’ 

They bow, and the Count 
smiles. Then Harry turned to 
Mr. Symthe, and began chatting 
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about the thousand and one marvels 
of that stirring day. 

‘A pleasant old place this,’ says 
D’Epinille, with barely a trace of 
accent, and you could never have 
guessed at his being a foreigner, 
save from a quaint fashion of word- 
ing his sentences. ‘There are 
many years that I was in England. 
During the peace of Amiens.’ 

‘OY?! answers the lieutenant, 
‘then you know something about 
us? I hope you think well of us? 

‘Your artillery here is very good, 
very—that battery over there,’ and 
he slowly waves his hand in the 
direction, ‘ is excellent ; those five 
nine-pounders will be well served ; 
the horses are fit for a prince. But 
I do not understand much about 
such matters. My campaigning was 
but little.’ 

‘You are to dine with us to- 
night over the way? asks Jack. 
‘It is the first time for me.’ 

‘Then I shall have good com- 
pany,’ answers the Frenchman, 
with a polite smile. But this sort 
of thing Mr. English Jack could 
not thoroughly appreciate, so as 
he left he murmured to himself, 
*‘Confound his French compli- 
ments ! which at least did not show 
very well for his British good 
breeding. 

When the evening came, how- 
ever, none was so popular as the 
Count. He chatted pleasantly, he 
ate with good appetite, and he had 
a pleasant way of flattering, which 
was too skilful to be noticed. And 
flattery is the rouge of conversa- 
tion. It only answers thoroughly 
when it is not to be detected. 
Again there was some singing that 
night, and the Count trolled out 
in an exceedingly mellow voice 
some of the old lays of the days 
before Dr. Guillotine prescribed 
for the Goddess of Reason, and 
before the ‘ Marseillaise’ rolled 
with the war of the guns over the 
heights of Jemappes. ‘Mes amis 
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partons pour la chasse,’ he sang ; 
and his English friends joined in 
with the refrain of ‘ Tonton, ton- 
ton, tontaine.’ And the ostlers in 
the yard of the Three Cups won- 
dered what made the army gentle- 
men sing in the foreign language 
of the mounseers they were going 
away to fight over the salt sea. 

It was but the other day I 
walked into that old room, and a 
trim waiter showed me round. He 
was anxious that I should see the 
bed wherein slept George the Mag- 
nificent, and seemed to have for- 
gotten altogether about the old 
days when Mr. Hedley and his 
brethren of the sword drank their 
toasts, and laughed and chaffed, 
and perhaps indulged in not a 
little braggadocio of what the 
* Duke’ was going to do in Belgium. 
How cold and chill and bare and 
silent looked the room! The 
spirit of the bygone days which 
haunted it filled the air with me- 
lancholy ; and, with a sinking heart 
and a half-heaved sigh, I turned 
away, and heeded not the kindly 
babble of my guide, who thought 
that I did the place but little hon- 
our, as I showed so little interest. 

That night, while their comrades 
were still busy over their decanters, 
the two cousins left the inn and 
strolled out to enjoy the soft air. 
They left the High-street, and, 
passing old Crouch-street, walked 
up the hill. They walked along 
the country road and looked back 
upon the lights of the old town, 
and the breeze fanned cool and 
pleasantly their heated faces. Then 
they passed by the park of artillery, 
the guns, with the black shadows 
upon them, looking like wild beasts 
of prey which had crouched down 
to rest. Then they wound round 
the town and crossed the Colne, 
which was silently flowing beneath 
the bridge. Then they returned to 
the Three Cups, and stood for a 
time in the gateway. A few choice 














spirits were still talking loudly in 
the mess-room. 

‘I sha’n’t go to them, Harry,’ 
said Jack ; ‘ good-night, old fellow; 
I shall turn in at once.’ 

So Mr. John Hedley went to 
his bedchamber, and, as he un- 
dressed, like very many of us are 
prone to do, began thinking over 
the events of the day. 

‘A clever fellow, that Count ; 
how well he can sing! I like that 
chorus about /onfaine,; it sounds 
like a horn. I wish I knew French 
better; but I’m a lazy beggar. 
The Count isn’t lazy. He must 
know his way about. That Z bat- 
tery that he noticed is the best of 
the lot next to the G. Five nine- 
pounders—why should he remem- 
ber that ?’ and then he thought of 
Miss Hetty, and, taking out a lock 
of her hair, very properly kissed it 
before turning in to sleep the sleep 
of the healthy. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MADAME A SON TOUR. 


THE morning is fresh and bright, 
and the meadows are glistening, 
and the young green wheat is wav- 
ing in the light breeze ; and down 
below the road is the broad shal- 
low Stour. The tide has run out, 
but the great banks and wastes of 
brown mud are far from hideous ; 
for the sun shines bravely upon 
them, and great lines of wild duck 
are squatting on the flats, and 
where the stream runs the little 
white cutters are tacking on the 
wind. So the march from Col- 
chester is a merry one, although 
the wheels of the guns grind heavily 
into the stone, and the road is 
rather rough, and the honest gun- 
ners have to hold their helmets 
on with one hand to. prevent them 
being shaken off, so brisk and 
lively is the continual bumping. 
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And far ahead is the gallant —ad 
marching gaily to that best of airs, 
* Britons, strike Home.’ And the 
spruce and gallant major sits his 
stalwart gray as lightly as—well, 
not exactly a butterfly; but his 
seat is easy and his wrist is light. 
Then Hodge and Giles, who have 
come fresh from the militia, and 
have only just budded into the full 
glory of the ‘line,’ hold up their 
heads and their noses, as if smelling 
the afar-off field of war, or the 
bacon which they loved so much 
and got so seldom down in Zum- 
merset. And the old gray-whis- 
kered Colonel smiles kindly on 
the poor lads, and they feel the 
happier for the look. And even 
Sergeant Kite looks a little less 
like a ramrod than usual, and re- 
laxes his features into a grin as an 
old lady puts her head out of her 
cottage window and shrilly cheers 
them and waves her night-cap. 
For the —2d is about to embark 
at Harwich for Ostend, unlike the 
other regiments of his Majesty’s 
foot, which have come round the 
Channel or sailed from Dover. 
Mr. Jack Hedley, too, is marching 
with his company, and very well 
and fresh and rosy he looks, de- 
spite the fact that he is going to 
leave the girl he loves behind him 
and to start for Flanders. 

But an hour or two and they are 


-in Harwich. The little town is all 


astir. Tommy Atkins is drinking 
freely, and is rather unsteady on 
his legs as he goes diagonally along 
the streets. And on the beach the 
poor hard-featured soldiers’ wives 
are sitting on their bundles. And 
they wear their tattered red and 
gray cloaks, although the sun és 
shining and the breeze is mild 
enough. There, too, away off North 
Point, lie the anchored transports, 
and the launches are being rowed 
towards them with full crews of 
red-coats and blue-coats, and big 
awkward shakoes, which seem 
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specially designed to shake off 
their heads. On Landguard Fort 
are groups of military sightseers, 
who are looking down on the 
lively scene below, or else far 
away down the Channel towards 
the sea, critically eyeing the sky, 
as if they knew all about every 
change of weather, much to the 
scorn of the old mariners on the 
beach beneath them. 

In a private room of the Three 
Cups (for are there not Three 
Cups at Harwich even as at Col- 
chester?) sit a young lady and 
three gentlemen. It is a pretty 
room with a bay-window; and 
tradition says that Lord Nelson 
used to stand there and look out 
upon the harbour, and that he used 
to take his port-wine there—and a 
good deal of it—like a British 
admiral should. The window is 
wide open, and the fresh breeze 
passes by on its way to the sea; 
and the busy hum of the voices 
outside never a minute rests. But 
though the game-pie is good, and 
the chicken is good, and the cham- 
pagne is of the best, the company 
is far from lively. 

‘ Marlbrook sen va-t-en guerre, 
and ought to look a great deal more 
cheerful,’ says Colonel Dawson, 
looking at Jack. ‘And you, Hetty, 
you stupid little thing—you know 
very well you'll see that gallant 
hero of yours in Ghent or Brussels, 
so eat your lunch and put on a gay 
face. Who knows but what he 
isn’t going to rout the whole of 
the Grenadiers a cheval, and to cap- 
ture Boney himself, and to burn 
Paris down with the end of his 
cigar, and to fetch you all the pic- 
tures from the Louvre for a birth- 
day present ?” 

*O papa, it is too bad to joke 
about, and I don’t feel I can eat 
anything ;’ and Miss Hetty gets up 
and walks to the window. 

‘I wonder where we’re bound for, 
Jack? says Harry Hedley. 
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‘We sha’n’t know that till we get 
to Ostend. I should like to be at 
Brussels. They say Mons and 
Alost and Stryem, and the places 
where the other fellows have gone 
to, are dreadful holes.’ 

* Hullo, lads ! cries the Colonel, 
‘here’s the special coach in from 
London ; and the noise of wheels 
and of the horn is heard outside. 
Then they all rise and look out of 
the window down on the little 
coach-office where it draws up. 

‘By George! bawls Jack, ‘if 
there isn’t Minnie Heneage and 
the old man!’ And as they alight, 
the Colonel cries to them from the 
open window ; for every one is in 
a state of excitement, and appear- 
ances of any sort meet with but 
scant respect. 

Then the plump parson and his 
daughter in barely a minute have 
joined them. 

‘O, isn’t it delightful ’ says Miss 
Minnie. ‘We are going to Brus- 
sels too. Papa is going to take 
me—isn’t he a dear ?—and we shall 
go in the packet together, Hetty ; 
and won't it be delightful all to- 
gether ?” 

As to Mr. Henry Hedley, as he 
shakes hands with that young lady 
something like a painful blush rises 
to his cheeks. 

Then the nimble waiter re- 
arranges the table, and the new- 
comers sit down. 

‘ There’s only an hour before we 
are off,’ says Jack, with a sigh. 

‘OF? is all that Miss Hetty an- 
swers, with a sad look. 

‘Then we'll take a turn in the 
courtyard,’ continues the young 
gentleman. ‘ You will excuse us?’ 
he asks the company, though not 
over-anxious about their answer. 

‘Certainly ; and the Colonel ac- 
tually winks approval at the young 
people, and cuts some more pie 
for the parson. But outside, in- 
vitingly open, is the door of the 
next room, a large long one, some- 
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times used as a mess-room by the 
officers going away. 

* There is a lovely view from the 
window,’ remarks Jack, with the 
greatest solemnity possible ; ‘ let’s 
go and see it;’ and Hetty, agree- 
ing with the pious fraud, steps in 
with him. 

It is a great room, with an alcove 
for the musicians to play in on 
grand ball-nights, and there zs a 
lovely view from the window ; but 
all the picturesque that Mr. Jack 
seems to care for is in the pretty 
eyes of his little friend. 

‘You won't forget me, Hetty ?’ 
asks he, very unnecessarily. 

‘Forget you! O Jack dear!’ 
and the young lady begins to cry 
as she rests her head upon his red 
coat. 

‘Don’t cry, darling,’ says Jack, 
though his voice is far from steady ; 
‘ we shall meet again all right, and 
we'll have lots of walks in the 
orchard, and then you'll be my 
little girl altogether, won’t you, 
Hetty ? 

‘I’m always your little girl, Jack ; 
and then she lifts up the pretty 
tearful face. ‘Jack, you won’t laugh 
at what I’m going to say ?” 

‘Laugh! I'd sooner kill myself;’ 
and he holds the pale cheeks be- 
tween his hands and kisses her, 
tenderly enough for such a young 
gentleman, who is supposed to be 
* rather rough in his usual way. But 
fond hearts may exist, though 
deuces of spades may have been 
too attractive, and there may have 
been the deuce to pay for other 
little peccadilloes. 

‘Well, dear, Jane my maid said 
that if you each have half of a six- 
pence, it’s lucky, you know, and 
you never lose any one you love. 
So I have had one broken in half, 
and want you to keep one half. 
You don’t mind taking it, do you, 
Jack ? and she blushes and takes 
out her purse. 

‘I'd take a million, darling, with 
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pleasure,’ answers Jack, who is not 
thinking of the value of such a 
weight of silver coin of the realm, 
but of the giver. 

‘You will never go away from 
me, Jack? 

‘ My love never will, Hetty ; but 
I must go now—I must; and if I 
stay longer, I shall not be able to 
hold up before the other fellows. 
Good-bye, dear darling Hetty;’ and 
he kisses her for the last time. She 
sits down on the sofa, turns her 
head away, and he is gone. 

In the quaint old courtyard the 
Colonel and Parson Heneage were 
pacing up and down. 

‘I’m going off, sir,’ cries Jack ; 
and he wrings the Colonel’s hand 
so hard that he almost winces. 
‘You will take care of Hetty for 
me, sir?” 

‘I am her father, and you are 
almost my son, my dear boy. God 
bless you and keep you safe ;’ and 
the old man turns away his face as 
the other hurries away. Parson 
Heneage, too, is doubtless affected, 
for he solemnly takes a pinch of 
snuff and shakes his head gravely. 

Up in the breakfast-room are 
Mr. Harry Hedley and Miss Hene- 
age. She is sitting on one of the 
chairs near the window, and he 
is restlessly walking to and fro. 

‘Won’t you be too late?’ asks 
the young lady, with a sweet smile. 

Then he stops short and gazes 
at her, and a pained look comes 
to his face. 

‘I may not see you again,’ he 
says; ‘no one knows what may 
happen over there.’ 

*So you could not possibly get 
over the loss of not seeing me once 
more? It is pleasant to be so flat- 
tered, Mr. Hedley; but I think I 
had better go down and join papa ;’ 
and she rises from her chair and 
prettily arranges her scarf. 

‘A moment, Minnie,’ he cries. 
‘You—you know how I love you 
—you must know 
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‘I didn’t know that there was 
any compulsion in such matters ;’ 
and she smiles, and thinks to her- 
self, ‘He really is very nice; it is 
a pity that he has not something 
respectable in the way of fortune ; 
but his father has spent all his 
money over the elections.’ 

‘But you must know it—you 
cannot help it. I shall never, per- 
haps, see you again. Say that you 
are not so utterly indifferent to me, 
and put me out of this misery.’ 

‘You talk as if you wanted me 
to kill you, like the Roman in the 
play; and, alas, I neither carry cold 
poison nor a dagger.’ 

‘I must go—I must go, Minnie,’ 
he cries impatiently ; and taking 
her in his arms, he suddenly kisses 
her. 

‘Mr. Hedley, how dare you?’ 
she answers. But he has left her, 
and she can hear his hurried foot- 
steps on the stairs outside. Then 
she walks to the looking-glass and 
arranges her curls. ‘ Pshaw, I’m 
blushing,’ says Miss Heneage, who 
does not look over-indignant. ‘I 
rather like him; but it’s quite— 
quite out of the question.’ 

Now the Deedalus has all aboard. 
Poor Molly has departed, with 
many tears, from her William, and 
is standing disconsolate on the 
beach ; and William, of course, is 
disconsolate likewise. But per- 
haps Molly has gone to the near- 
est tavern to console herself with 
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choice Jamaica rum. And per- 
haps William has cut a fresh quid, 
and is rather glad than otherwise 
that the parting is all over. Then 
the anchor is up, and the north- 
westerly breeze is filling the sails 
of the Dedalus, as she glides 
through the fleet of small craft. 
Then Tommy Atkins and Hodge 
and Giles lean over the bulwarks, 
and shout and wave their shakoes. 
The band plays ‘The Girl I left 
behind me; the bos’n swears at 
the land-lubbers who are daring to 
stand on the hammocks to get a 
last glimpse of the red roofs of 
Harwich. Then Lieutenant Jack 
borrows a glass of one of the mas- 
ter’s mates, and tries to get a last 
glimpse of Hetty’s white dress, 
which is framed in the big window 
of the Three Cups. But even 
that at length becomes indistinct, 
and is lost in the distance. Then 
as the window rises his heart falls, 
and not many hours are past be- 
fore the Deedalus is far away from 
the Suffolk shore, and only a few 
lights twinkle on the horizon. So 
the night falls, and the wind be- 
gins to howl through the rigging, 
and the good ship pitches and 
rolls, and crockery rattles and the 
soldiers’ wives begin to quarrel, 
and Tommy Atkins and Hodge 
and Giles feel far from well. So 
they sail away far into the night, 
and old England is left behind. 


[To be continued, ] 


























A BORROWED POET. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 
—— Qe 


SEVENTEEN years ago I borrowed, 
and read for the first time, the 
poems of James Clarence Mangan. 
I then lived in a city containing not 
one-third as many people as yearly 
swell the population of London. 
The friend of whom I borrowed 
the volume in 1866 is still living in 
his old home. I have had in those 
seventeen years as many homes as 
an Arab nomad. He still stays in 
the old place, and in the gray 
twilight of these dark mornings 
wakes to hearthe twitter of sparrows 
and the cawing of rooks from the 
other side of the river, and the 
hoarse hooting of the steamboat 
hard by. 

The volume of Mangan now by 
me I borrowed late last year of 
another old friend, who passes 
most of his day within sight of that 
familiar river not quite a hundred 
yards from the house of the lender 
of seventeen years back. In the 
mean time I have seen no copy of 
Mangan. 

This latest fact is not much to 
be wondered at; for I am not 
enterprising in the matter of books 
—rarely buy and rarely borrow, 
and have never been in the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum 
in my life. The book may be 
common to those who know much 
about books ; but I have seen only 
the two copies I speak of, and 
these are of the same edition and 
American origin. The title-page 
of the volume before me is missing, 
but in a list of publications at the 
back I find, ‘ Zhe Poems of James 
Clarence Mangan. Containing 
German Anthology, Irish Antholo- 





gy, Apocrypha, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. With a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, by John Mit- 
chel. 1 vol. r2mo. Printed on 
tinted and calendered paper. Nearly 
500 pages. $1.’ Beyond all doubt 
this is the book, and it was pub- 
lished by Mr. P. M. Haverty, of 
New York. 

As far as I know, this is the only 
edition of Mangan which pretends to 
be even comprehensive. This one 
does not lay claim to completeness. 
At the time the late John Mitchel 
wrote his introduction he was aware 
of but one other edition of Man- 
gan’s poems—the German Antho- 
logy, published in Dublin many 
years ago. I am nearly sure that 
since the appearance of Mr. Mit- 
chel’s edition there have been no 
verses of Mangan’s published in 
book form on this side of the At- 
lantic, and I do not think any 
edition whatever has been pub- 
lished in this country. 

During the seventeen years which 
have elapsed since first I made the 
acquaintance of the poems of 
James Clarence Mangan, I have 
read much verse and many criti- 
cisms of verse, and yet I don’t 
remember to have seen one line 
about Mangan in any _publica- 
tion issued in England. Almost 
during these seventeen years, or 
within a period which does not 
extend back far beyond them, 
criticism of verse has ceased to be 
a matter of personal opinion, and 
has been elevated or degraded, as 
you will, into an exact science. 
The opinions of old Edinburgh 
reviewers—the Jeffreys, Broughams, 
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and Macaulays—are now looked on 
as curiosities of literature. There 
is as wide a gulf between the mode 
of treating poetry now and seventy 
years ago as there is between the 
mode of travelling then and now; 
and if in a gathering of literary 
experts any one was now to apply 
to a new bard the dogmas of criti- 
cism quoted for or against Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and the Lakers, a 
silence the reverse of respectful 
would certainly follow. 

This is notthe age of great poetry, 
but it is the age of ‘ poetical poetry,’ 
to quote the phrase of one of the 
finest critics using the English lan- 
guage—one who has, unfortunately 
for the culture of that tongue and 
those who use it, written lament- 
ably little. The one great danger 
we seem to stand in need of at 
present is, that our perceptions may 
become too exquisite and our 
poetry too intellectual. 

I do not presume to say what 
place exactly James Clarence Man- 
gan ought to occupy on the greater 
roll of verse-writers, and I am not 
sure that he is, in the finest sense 
of the phrase, a ‘poetical poet; 
but he is, at all events, the most 
poetical poet Ireland has produced, 
when we take into account the 
volume and quality of his song. 
I shall purposely avoid any refer- 
ence to him as a translator, except 
in so far as acting on John Mitchel’s 
opinion, and treating one of his 
‘translations’ from the Arabic as 
an original poem; for during his 
lifetime he confessed that he had 
passed off original poems of his 
own as translations; and Mitchel 
assures us that Mangan did not 
know Arabic. As this little article 
does not profess to be orderly or 
dignified, or anything more than 
rambling gossip, put into writing 
for no other reason than to intro- 
duce to the readers of Zinsieys’ 
Magazine a few pieces of verse the 
readers may not have met before, 
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I cannot do better than insert here 
the lines of which I am now speak- 


ing : 


THE TIME OF THE BARMECIDES, 


I, 
My eyes are filmed, my beard is gray, 
I am bowed with the weight of years ; 
I would I were stretched in my bed of clay 
With my long-lost youth's compeers ! 
For back to the past, though the thought 
brings woe, 
My memory ever glides 
To the old, old time, long, long ago, 
The time of the Barmecides ; 
To the old, old time, long, long ago, 
The time of the Barmecides, 
It. 
Then youth was mine, and a fierce wild will, 
And an iron arm in war, 
And a fleet foot high over Ishkar’s hill, 
When the watch-lights glimmered afar, 
And a barb as fiery as any I know 
That Khoord or Biddaween rides, 
Ere my friends lay low—long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides ; 
ire my friends lay low—long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


III. 
One golden goblet illumed my board, 
One silver dish was there ; 
At hand my tried Karamanian sword 
Lay always bright and bare ; 
For those were the days when the angry 
blow 
Supplanted the word that chides- 
When hearts could glow—long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecicdes ; 
When hearts could glow —long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides, 
IV. 
Through city and desert my mates and I 
Were free to rove and roam, 
Our diapered canopy the deep of the sky, 
Or the roof of the palace dome, 
O, ours was the vivid life to and fro, 
Which only sloth derides : 
Men spent life so—long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides ; 
Men spent life so—long, long ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 
V. 
I see rich Bagdad once again, 
With its turrets of Moorish mould, 
And the Kalif’s twice five hundred men, 
Whose binishes flamed with gold. 
I call up many a gorgeous show 
Which the pail of oblivion hides— 
All passed like snow, long, long ago, 
With the time of the Barmecides ; 
All passed like snow, long, long ago, 
With the time of the Barmecides. 
vi. 
But mine eye is dim, and my beard is gray, 
And I bend with the weight of years-— 
May I soon go down to the house of clay, 
Where slumber my youth’s compeers ! 














For with them and the past, though the 
thought wakes woe, 
My memory ever abides, 
And I mourn for the times gone long ago, 
For the times of the Barmecides! 
T mourn for the times gone long ago, 
For the times of the Barmecides ! 


If I were to follow my own in- 
stinct, I should not follow up those 
glowing lines with any of my own 
poor cold prose. But something 
is due to form, and it is a wise 
rule in magazines that one poem 
must not follow another without an 
interval of prose. 

On the zoth of June 1849 Man- 
gan died in the Meath Hospital, 
Dublin. Having been born in 1803, 
he was, in 1849, eight years older 
than Poe, who died in a hospital 
of Baltimore in the same year. 
Both poets had been in abject 
poverty, both had been unfortu- 
nate in love, both had been con- 
summate artists, both had been 
piteously unlucky in a thousand 
ways, both had been cursed with 
the same self-imposed curse of 
drink, and both had died in the 
one year and in common hos- 
pitals. Two more miserable stories 
it is impossible to read anywhere. 
I would recommend those of sensi- 
tive natures to confine their read- 
ing to the work these men did, 
and not to the misfortunes they 
laboured under and the follies 
they committed. I think, of the 
two, Mangan suffered more acutely ; 
for he never rose up in anger 
against the world or those around 
him, but glided like an uncomplain- 
ing ghost into the grave, where, 
long before his death, all his hopes 
lay buried. He had only a half- 
hearted pity for himself. Poe, in 
his * Raven,’ is, all the time of his 
most pathetic and terrible com- 
plaining, conscious that he is com- 
plaining as becomes a fine artist. 
But the raven’s croak does not 
touch the heart. It appeals to the 
intellect ; it affects the fancy, the 
imagination, the ear, the eye. 
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When Mangan opens his bosom 
and shows you the ravens that 
prey on him, he cannot repress 
something like a laugh at the 
thought that any one could be in- 
terested in hirn and his woes. See: 


THE NAMELESS ONE, 
BALLAD, 
I, 
Roll forth, my song, like the rushing river, 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea ; 
God will inspire me while I deliver 
My soul of thee! 


MI, 
Tell thou the world, when my bones lie 
whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 
That there was one, whose veins ran light- 
ning, 


No eye beheld, 
1H, 
Tell how his boyhood was one drear night- 
hour, 
How shone for A/nz, through his grief and 
gloom, 
No star all heaven sends to light our 
Path to the tomb, 
IV, 
Roll on, my song, and to after ages 
Tell how, disdaining ali earth can give, 
He would have taught men from wisdom’s 
pages 
The way to live, 
v. 
And tell how, trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease, and 
wrong, 
He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song— 
vi. 

With song which alway, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning beam, 
Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid— 

mountain stream, 
Vil. 
Tell how the Nameless, condemned for 
years long 
To herd with demons from hell beneath, 
Saw things that made him, with groans and 
tears, long 
For even death, 
Vill. 

Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 
With spirit shipwrecked and young hopes 

blasted 


He still, still strove. 
IX, 
Till, spent with toil, dreeing death for others, 
And some whose hands should have 
wrought for Aim 
(If children live not for sires and brothers), 
His mind grew dim, 
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x. 
And he fell far through the pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s dismal 
Stock of returns, 
xI. 


But yet redeemed it in days of darkness, 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath, 
Where death in hideous and ghastly stark- 


Stood in his path, 
XI, 
And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 
And want and sickness and houseless 
nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow 
That no ray lights, 
XIII. 
And lives he still, then? Yes! old and 


oary 
At thirty-nine from despair and woe, 
He lives enduring what future story 
Will never know. 
XIV. 
Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms! There let him 
dwell ! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here and in hell, 


The burden of all his song is 
sad, and in his translations he 
seemed to have chosen themes 
which echoed the harpings of his 
own soul. He began life as a 
copying clerk in an attorney’s 
office, and had for some time to 
support wholly, or in the main, a 
mother and sister. In Mitchel’s 
preface there are many passages 
almost as fine as the verse of the 
poet, and I find I had determined 
to quote many which I must leave 
behind me now. Yet here is one, 
long as it is, that must find a place. 
Mitchel is speaking of the days 
when Mangan was in the attor- 
ney’s office : 

‘At what age he devoted him- 
self to this drudgery, at what age 
he left it, or was discharged from 
it, does not appear ; for his whole 
biography documents are wanting, 
the man having never, for one mo- 
ment, imagined that his poor life 
could interest any surviving human 
being, and having never, accord- 
ingly, collected his biographical 
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assets, and appointed a literary ex- 
ecutor to take care of his posthu- 
mous fame. Neither did he ever 
acquire the habit, common enough 
among literary men, of dwelling 
upon his own early trials, struggles, 
and triumphs. But those who 
knew him in after years can re- 
member with what a shuddering 
and loathing horror he spoke— 
when at rare intervals he could be 
induced to speak at all—of his 
labours with the scrivener and at- 
torney. He was shy and sensitive, 
with exquisite sensibilities and fine 
impulses ; eye, ear, and soul open 
to all the beauty, music, and glory 
of heaven and earth ; humble, gen- 
tle, and unexacting; modestly 
craving nothing in the world but 
celestial glorified life, seraphic 
love, and a throne among the im- 
mortal gods (that’s all); and he 
was eight or ten years scribbling 
deeds, pleadings, and bills in Chan- 
cery.’ 

Let me end now with a few 
stanzas more of Mangan himself : 


TWENTY GOLDEN YEARS AGO. 
I. 


O, the rain, the weary, dreary rain, 
How it plashes on the window-sill ! 
Night, I guess too, must be on the wane, 
Strass and gass around are grown so still, 
Here J sit with coffee in my cup-- 
Ah, ’twas rarely I beheld it flow 
In the tavern where I loved to sup 
Twenty golden years ago! 


II. 


Twenty years ago, alas !—but stay — 
On my life, ’tis half-past twelve o’clock ! 
After all, the hours do slip away— 
Come, here goes to burn another block ! 
For the night, or morn, is wet and cold ; 
And my fire is dwindling rather low : 
I had fire enough, when young and bold 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Ill, 

Dear! I don’t feel well at all, somehow : 
Few in Weimar dream how bad I am ; 
Floods of tears growcommon with me now, 

High Dutch floods that reason cannot 


am. 
Doctors think I'll neither live nor thrive 
If I mope at home so—I don't know— 
Am I living now? I was alive 
Twenty golden years ago, 
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IV. 
Wifeless, friendless, flagonless, alone, 
Not quite bookless, though, unless I 
h 


choose ; 

Left with naught to do, except to groan, 
Not a soul to woo, except the Muse, 

O, this is hard for me to bear— 
Me who whilom lived so much en haut— 

Me who broke all hearts like china-ware, 
Twenty golden years ago. 


v. 
Perhaps ’tis better ;—time's defacing waves 
Long have quenched the radiance of my 
brow— 
They who curse me nightly from their 


graves 
Scarce could love me were they living now; 
But my loneliness hath darker ills— 
oe duns as Conscience, Thought, 
¢ Co., 
Awful Gorgons! Worse than tailors’ bills 
Twenty golden years ago. 


VL 
Did I paint a fifth of what I feel, 

O, how plaintive you would ween I was! 
But I won't, albeit I have a deal 

More to wail about than Kerner has ! 
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Kerner’s tears are wept for withered flowers ; 
Mine for withered hopes ; my scroll of woe 

Dates, alas! from youth's deserted bowers, 
Twenty golden years ago. 


VII. 
Yet, may Deutschland’s bardlings flourish 
1 


ong 
Me, I tweak no beak among them ;— 
haw 


Must not pounce on hawks: besides, in 
song 
I could beat once all of them by chalks, 
Though you find me, as I near my goal, 
Sentimentalising like Rousseau, 
U, I had a great Byronian soul 
Twenty golden years ago ! 


VIL, 
Tick, tick, tick, tick!—not a sound save 
Time's, 
And the wind gust as it drives the rain— 
Tortured torturer of reluctant rhymes, 
Go to bed and rest thine aching brain ! 
Sleep! No more the dupe of hopes or 
schemes ; 
Soon thou sleepest where the thistles blow; 
Curious anti-climax to thy dreams 
Twenty golden years ago! 
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THE MIDNIGHT EXPRESS. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


—_—~>——_—_ 


I am a good-looking little woman 
—fair-haired and blue-eyed, with a 
tolerably piquant nose, and a mouth 
which is expressive though wide. 
My figure is slender and supple; 
and all my life I have found favour 
in the sight of men. 

Up to twenty, in fact, my exist- 
ence was devoted to dancing and 
dress, riding and rinking, and—flir- 
tation. 

That was my particular line—I 
was a flirt to the backbone. There 
was not an art, nor a wile, nor a 
trick of the trade in which I was 
not A1. Becks and nods, and 
smiles and sighs, even to kisses— 
on my hand—came as naturally to 
me as my fain guotidien ; and ad- 
miration was hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. ButI never fell in love ; for 
that is a folly of which thorough 
flirts are as innocent as babes un- 
born. 

Love seemed to me in the light 
of a sentimental bondage, under 
which all the pleasant flowery face 
of existence would be changed 
into a timid, nervous, uncomfort- 
able surrendering of one’s heart 
and brain into the keeping of some 
one who would turn out not half 
as nice or as clever as oneself. 

Flirting was my element. Like 
a bird, I skimmed over the surface, 
never diving beneath it; for I was 
not in quest of feeding, but of amuse- 
ment. I doted on the excitement 
of flirtation; the rapid ebb and 
flow of emotion; the art of thaw- 
ing coldness and repelling warmth ; 
the advance, the retrograde move- 
ment, the skirmish—half-mock, 
half-serious ; the clever simulation 


of surprise when I carried war 
right into the adversary’s camp, 
and found him but a too willing 
captive ; the virtuous repudiation 
of ever having laid siege; the cool- 
ness with which a too importunate 
suitor was dismissed; the calm 
when bitterreproaches were evoked ; 
and then the grand transformation 
scene at the end of the act, in 
which I and a new man began— 
the whole thing over again ! 

But when I arrived at twenty- 
one years I was caught in the net 
I had spread for so many unwary 
souls, and my pretty butterfly wings 
were ruthlessly clipped. Cupid had 
me fast in his toils, and I was 
transformed from a bird of prey, 
or a vain peacock, into the most 
homely of wrens. 

Fate had brought me a master 
spirit in my mate. He was ‘too 
utterly utter,’ was Charlie, my hus- 
band: as handsome as the tradi- 
tional prince in the fairy-tale; a 
king among men—big, and with 
stalwart shoulders and a_ broad 
chest, and deep gray eyes that 
knew how to scowl as well as to 
smile, and a pair of lips that 
could grow cold and stern as well 
as they could soften like a woman’s. 

Flirts make the best wives, 
they say; and I suppose it must 
be true, for I was a very good wife 
to Charlie. There was not a thing 
he said but I thought it wisest, 
best ; there was not a thing he did 
but I thought none had done such 
an excellent thing before. And 
when sometimes it pleased him to 
stoop and pick me up in his strong 
arms as easily as if I had been a 











flaxen-haired doll, I used to shut 
my eyes and believe I was in 
heaven. 

I vested him with all the virtues 
under the sun. He was kind and 
true and tender ; he was noble and 
magnanimous and generous. He 
was a Bayard—a Paladin—a vara 
avis—a miracle. 

But Charlie was something else 
besides all this. He was as jealous 
as a Turk, 

If he could have kept my pretty 
face behind a ‘ purdah,’ like the 
poor put-upon Mussulman women, 
he would have done it like a shot. 
He could not bear me to see or 
speak to a man who had not 
seen halfa century. It was abso- 
lute torture to him if a man but 
looked at me. Even the old post- 
man, who limped and had but one 
eye, was a thorn in his flesh. He 
declared that in that solitary optic 
more admiration was condensed 
than in two ordinary eyes. Jealousy 
is rather a pleasant sort of feeling 
to excite when one is very much 
in love. It is so nice to feel that 
you are the alternate honey and 
gall, the delight and torture, the 
blessing and bane, of the being you 
adore! It makes you hot and cold 
and deliciously uncomfortable to 
fancy all his Othello-like sentiments 
—to imagine yourself a second Des- 
demona, and to be perpetually on 
the look-out for an Iago, who may 
bring you to an untimely end! It 
is so delightfully sensational to 
simulate smile and whisper soft 
nothings, just to drive your idol 
into fits, and give you the chance 
of going down on your knees and 
swearing your innocence and loy- 
alty ! 

These were the manifold phases 
of feeling which Charlie and I en- 
joyed for six months—a sort of 
see-saw between painful bliss and 
blissful pain. But everything in 
this sublunary sphere must either 
collapse into chaos, or it must 
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culminate and burst like a soap- 
bubble. 

Charlie and I culminated, and 
it was in this wise. Vulcan, the 
postman, to whose knock I had a 
habit of responding each morning 
before my liege lord had opened 
his deep gray eyes, brought me 
one day a letter from my cousin, 
Flora Macfarlane. 

She and I had been brought up 
together—quarrelled, slapped one 
another, kissed, and loved each 
other for years; and at sixteen, 
when I had been in the habit of 
crying like a baby at anything, I 
had shed tears of bitter anguish and 
unavailing regret at Flora’s depar- 
ture for New Zealand, where my 
uncle, her father, had, like Norval, 
gone out to tend his flocks. Since 
my marriage, of which I at once 
hastened to tell her, I had had no 
tidings of her, until the eventful 
day of which I write. 

I opened the envelope, in the 
dear familiar hand, with intense 
perturbation, and read : 


‘Darling Etta,—I am very ill, 
perhaps dying. The sight of your 
sweet face will do me good. Come 
without delay to your own F. M.’ 


With the tears running down my 
cheeks in a copious stream, and 
the letter open in my trembling 
fingers, I flew up-stairs, pulled up 
the jalousies, and found Charlie 
giving a preliminary stretch before 
he put one stalwart limb out of 
bed. 

Throwing myself down on my 
knees, I flourished the scrap of 
paper, written in my cousin’s big 
bold hand, before the sleepy gray 
eyes; and, between heartrending 
sobs and choking sensations, [ 
contrived to articulate : 

‘I shall never forgive myself if I 
delay! I must go now, at once, 


or I shall feel like Cain! Charlie, 
what train can I catch ?’ 
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*‘Go—where? he said, startled 
and half awake. 

*To Banchory.’ 

‘Where’s Banchory?’ he asked, 
with a deplorable ignorance of na- 
tive geography that even in that 
moment of anguish surprised me. 

‘Banchory? Banchory? Why, 
somewhere in the north, of course ’ 
I ejaculated pompously, with a 
thrilling sense of superior know- 
ledge that only came to me at 
times. 

‘In the north? That’s rather a 
wide berth for conjecture, little 
woman. And now, what on earth 
do you want to ride a cock-horse 
to Banbury—Banchory—for ?” 

I could not speak ; a ball rose 
up in my throat as I thought of the 
reason for my northern flight—my 
poor dear dying Flora! But I 
smoothed the bit of paper quickly, 
and held it right before his eyes. 

He read the heart-breaking mis- 
sive once, twice, thrice ; and then 
he—scow/led. 

I knew that scowl on his dear 
face as well as a mariner knows 
the black speck, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, that rises on the fair 
heavens, and grows and grows. 

‘Who the devil is F. M.? he 
asked, in a low concentrated voice 
that was suggestive of the faint 
rumbling of distant thunder. 

*Flo—ra Mac—far—lane!’ I 
sobbed. 

‘Flora Macfarlane? And how 
should I know it is from Flora 
Macfarlane ?” 

‘It is signed “F. M.,”’ I an- 
swered meekly, thinking my words 
unanswerable. 

‘F. M.? And why cannot “ F.” 
stand for Francis, or Frederick, or 
Fitzherbert, or Fiddlesticks?’ he 
cried excitedly; his lovely fair hair, 
which had become ruffled in slum- 
ber, standing up like porcupine’s 
quills on his dear head ; his hand- 
some wide-open eyes shining like 
electric light ; his lips twisting and 
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turning, and reminding me of By- 
ron’s deliciously terrifying Corsair: 
‘ There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
And when his glance of hatred fell, 
Hope willing fled, and mercy sighed fare- 
well !’ 

I was so amazed at the view he 
had taken of the matter that I 
knelt there as dumb as a sheep. 

‘Well!’ he said. 

I looked up in his face, wonder- 
ing what soft answer would turn 
away his wrath; but he took my 
deprecatory glance as a proof of 
my guilt. 

‘ Elta,’ he thundered, ‘ how dare 
you trump up this letter to delude 
me? Go, if you like, and as soon 
as you like; but once you go to 
your Francis—Frederick—or—’ 

‘Fiddlesticks ! I interrupted. 
‘You cannot be so absurd, Charlie, 
as to get up ascene about nothing. 
Flora Macfarlane is my cousin ; 
and we were always together 
like—’ 

‘ Ananias and Sapphira, judging 
by the untruths you both tell,’ he 
said contemptuously. 

But I was too intent on my 
journey to retaliate. 

‘Listen !’ I continued, going on 
where he had interrupted my 
sentence—‘ and I have not seen 
her dear face for years. O, it is 
too—too—’ 

‘Utterly strange that you have 
not even heard of her for years !’ he 
remarked suspiciously. 

‘ For four years and six months,’ 
I corroborated meekly. ‘Still I 
love her dearly; and it would 
break my heart if she died without 
saying good—good-bye! I mur- 
mured with a gulp, in a torrent of 
tears. 

Upon this my liege lord melted. 
Sitting bolt upright, he put his hand 
down on my fluffy curls. It fell 
with a sort of thud, as if my head 
was empty, and hurt me; but I 
liked it. It is so nice to be hurt 
by some one you care for; you 








can, at any rate, feel that he is 
near you, close to you. 

‘Don’t weep, Etta. Even if you 
are false, you need not turn into a 
waterspout,’ he said ; and taking a 
long piece of my hair, which I 
wear of a morning a /’enfant, to 
please him, he deliberately dried 
my eyes with it. 

I smothered back one or two 
refractory sobs, and glanced at 
him piteously. 

‘I am not false! I cried, in a 
feverish voice, wondering if any 
woman could be so intensely ridi- 
culous as to prefer some other man 
to the splendid specimen of man- 
hood Charlie was. And I sup- 
pose the admiration in my breast 
cropped up into my eyes; for he 
certainly softened, and the scowl 
faded from his white brow. 

‘There is really a Flora Mac- 
farlane?’ he catechised, with the 
’ air of a Lycurgus. 

“Yes.” 

Laconic, but impressive ; for he 
reflected a moment. 

‘ How is it you have never men- 
tioned her before ?” 

‘1 don’t know, Charlie. I sup- 
pose I have had no time to think 
of any one else but you since we 
married,’ I answered mildly and 
truthfully. 

Men are open to pleasant truth, 
perhaps ; for though his lips were 
still pursed up, his eyes smiled a 
little. 

‘ Do let me go,’ I pleaded. 

He hesitated. By this time the 
hand he had laid on my head had 
slipped down on my shoulder, 
and, with a sudden impulse, I took 
it, and pressed my lips to it. 

But the action put Charlie on his 
stilts again. 

Drawing away his fingers, and 
frowning, he flashed, 

‘You need not resort to hypo- 
crisy to gain your point.’ 

‘I won't go!’ I exclaimed; ‘not 
if I am to walk the earth like Cain, 
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branded as a murderer, all my life ! 
You need not look at me mock- 
ingly like that. The bears ate up 
the boys that mocked the bald 
head,’ I went on irrelevantly, for- 
getful of my fluffy hirsute adorn- 
ments ; ‘and when I die of remorse 
you will never forgive yourself, 
Charlie.’ 

‘ You shail go "’ he said, growing 
as firm as a rock. 

‘I won't!’ 

‘ Don’t be obstinate, Etta! You 
shall go; and I'll look out the 
best train at once. Where’s Brad- 
shaw ? 

With the habits of obedience 
he had taught me, I got off my 
knees at once, and slowly fetched 
the guide-book. 

‘I won’t go! It is no use your 
looking for trains,’ I reiterated, 
with a dogged obstinacy that out- 
rivalled Balaam’s ass. 

Charlie glanced up at my face, 
shrugged his broad shoulders, then 
gently turned over Bradshaw. 

‘Here it is— Banchory, near 
Aberdeen. You must take the 
six-o’clock train to London, and 
catch the midnight express.’ 

‘Midnight express!’ I repeated 
involuntarily. 

The two words awed me. They 
seemed suggestive of horrors— 
masked men — revolvers — clasp- 
knives — struggles —a wild and 
sudden clinging to doors and win- 
dows —a fall — down — down — 
a crash ! 

‘Ah! I shrieked, catching such 
tight hold of Charlie’s hand that I 
left quite a red mark on his white 
flesh. 

‘What on earth is the matter, 
Etta?’ 

‘Nothing,nothing—onlyaspasm,’ 
I murmured, ashamed of my im- 
aginative powers, which Charlie, 
who was thoroughly practical, held 
in supreme scorn and derision. 

He went on studying Brad- 
shaw, his face, like mine always 
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when I take up that book, as 
if trying to solve a problem in 
Euclid. 

*I have got it all right,’ he pro- 
claimed at last ; ‘it is the midnight 
express you must catch; and so 
be off and make your prepara- 
tions. I sha’n’t expect you till I 
see you ; for Banchory is a devil of 
a distance, and Flora Macfarlane 
may take a long time dying.’ 

There was something in his 
voice which sounded like unbelief 
in my story still; but he turned 
away, and in my hurry and flurry 
it escaped my memory. 

I had a multitude of domestic 
things to get through. There was 
the dinner to order for Charlie. 
He should have a nice roast fowl, 
and an apricot tart. dashed with 
clotted cream, to console him for 
dining all alone. Dining alone! 
As I thought of my poor darling 
sitting down, dull and deserted, to 
his solitary meal, I burst again into 
tears, and it was some time before 
I grew calm enough to converse 
with the cook, and, with many 
prayers and the promise of a new 
cap-ribbon, to beg her considera- 
tion of Charlie’s creature-comforts. 
He had not a soul above flesh- 
pots, dear fellow, and liked his 
eggs boiled just three minutes, and 
the bacon done to a turn; and 
who would attend to the minutize 
of all this? I wondered. The tears 
came rushing up again, but I 
dashed them away impatiently. 

At last, after a dreadful after- 
noon, I put on my bonnet, with a 
thick veil, and an ulster, in which 
no one could tell whether I was 
myself or my grandmother, and I 
went slowly down to say good-bye 
to Charlie. 

He was standing before the 
empty grate—for it was summer- 
time—with his coat-tails carefully 
elevated, and his face was so 
flushed I almost thought a fire must 
be there. But no ; it was evidently 
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the pain of parting from me that 
had sent that blood to his cheeks. 

Going to him, I got up on 
tiptoe—for he was very tall for a 
man and I was rather short for a 
woman—and I held up my mouth 
for a kiss. 

‘Good-bye, Etta,’ he said grave- 
ly, pretending not to see my lips, 
and just dropping a little kiss, like 
the fall of a rose-leaf, on my fore- 
head. ‘ Take care of yourself, and 
mind the instructions I give you. 
Keep your veil down ; don’t travel 
in the same carriage with man, 
woman, or child; don’t look at or 
speak to any one en route, except 
the guard.’ 

‘Good-bye, Charlie !’ I faltered. 
‘I will mind everything you have 
said. Won’t you kiss my lips be- 
fore I go? 

He bent his head—then raised 
it quickly : 

‘No; I will kiss your lips when 
I see you again, provided you can 
swear that you have obeyed me to 
the very letter.’ 

I looked longingly at the dear 
mouth, under the sweep of the 
long blonde moustache, like the 
Peri looked at the gate of Eden; 
but it was no good. 

Charlie was obdurate ; so, arm- 
ing myself with my Gladstone, I 
got into the fly, and was driven off 
—my neck craning for a last look 
at my sweet little home, where I 
had been so happy, in spite of 
jealousy. All the way to London 
I lay back on my cushions, with 
my eyes half-closed, thinking how 
Charlie would get on without me. 
I wanted him to be comfortable, 
but still I wanted him to miss me ; 
and with a sigh I wished myself 
back on my own particular foot- 
stool at his feet, where we were 
wont to sit and talk nonsense, and 
be as merry as a couple of children 
every evening, while he smoked 
his post-prandial pipe of peace. 

I was quite sorry when the light 











and bustle of King’s Cross roused 
me out of my reverie. 

It was ten o’clock, and I had to 
sit two whole hours in the waiting- 
room before I started in the mid- 
night express. 

It was a weary time, but be- 
tween nibbling three or four dry 
buns, and studying the advertise- 
ments on the walls, of Old Calabar 
and Spratt’s dog-biscuits profusely 
illustrated by some remarkably 
fat specimens of the canine race, 
and Mrs. Allen’s hair restorer, va- 
ried by little scraps of Scripture, I 
managed toget through, as the Yan- 
kees say. 

Five minutes to twelve by the 
big clock found me on the plat- 
form, with an assiduous guard, 
who ushered me into a first-class 
railway carriage—having first exa- 
mined, at my timid request, under 
the seats and betweenthe cushions; 
my nervousness having persuaded 
me that a man on evil thoughts in- 
tent possessed the properties of 
indiarubber, and could inflate or 
collapse at will. 

‘Lock me in, guard,’ I said, in 
my most plausible voice ; and tak- 
ing a shilling from my purse, I 
dropped it into his ready palm. 

‘All right, mum,’ he replied, 
with a beaming smile ; but a feel- 
ing of doubt crept into my mind as 
I marked that he had sandy hair 
and brows and lashes, and a little, 
insignificant, turned-up nose— 
traits that always suggested inse- 
curity to me. I glanced surrepti- 
tiously first at the windows, to see 
that no one was looking, then at 
my watch—it wanted but one mi- 
nute and a quarter to starting; and 
I composed myself comfortably for 
my journey, my heart at ease that 
Charlie’s instructions would be 
carried out to the very letter. 

Then, just as the minute and a 
quarter came to an end, the door 
suddenly opened with a horrid 
click, and a man strede in, and the 
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door was locked again once more 
by the faithless sandy guard. 

The man went past me, and flung 
himself into the end seat, on the 
opposite side of the carriage, while, 
sick and trembling with fright, I 
heard the shrill whistle, the omi- 
nous ‘ puff-puff,’ and we were off. 

I sat perfectly still; my hands 
and feet seemed numbed, my heart 
was afraid to beat, and I never 
moved my head or my eyes the 
hair-breadth of an inch; and in 
this way an hour—sixty whole mi- 
nutes—went slowly by. 

At last, in spite of myself—in 
spite of Charlie’s orders that I 
should look at no one—dread 
made me glance just a little to the 
right. 

Good gracious ! 

A huge creature, wrapped in a 
coarse frieze coat that hid his real 
proportions, and dangled down to 
his heels ; his collar well up; and 
a sort of dreadful elastic cap in 
gray silk—like those used at hang- 
ings, I was sure—drawn tightly 
over his head, with a square aper- 
ture in it, revealing a pair of eyes 
screwed up curiously, and a nose 
—well, even my forebodings ac- 
knowledged it to be tolerable ! 

Was it Calcraft? I wondered. 
But no; with a little compunction, 
I felt relief as I remembered he 
was dead. 

Was it Marwood? 

It was no use conjecturing ; I 
only remembered that I was alone 
with a strange man at midnight—a 
ruffian, a murderer, perhaps ! 

The night wore on. Afraid to 
be caught looking in his direction, 
I kept my regard steadily fixed on 
one particular button in the oppo- 
site cushion. 

I was tired to death, but slumber 
was a luxury that in my miserable 
condition of terror could not come 
near my eyelids. Presently I 
heard a little movement. 

Up to this time my companion 
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had sat like a lay-figure—not a 
single motion of arms, or legs, or 
body had he made. There had 
been nothing to denote that he was 
alive, in fact, except the queer 
screwed-up eyes, that I felt were 
staring, staring at me till my blood 
ran cold in my veins. 

The movement roused me into 
looking straight at him. Charlie 
had said I was not to speak or look 
at any one, and I was directly dis- 
obeyinghim. But I could not help 
it—I looked, and my eyes fastened 
on the creature, and would not be 
moved. 

Slowly he pulled off his elastic 
cap until a shock head of coarse 
black hair, worn without any part- 
ing, like a German, met my view ; 
then he pushed down his collar, 
and an immense pair of wiry whis- 
kers, bulky and of dense black, 
with a moustache to suit, appeared. 

‘Fine night, mum ! 

I did not answer. My tongue 
clove to my mouth—it seemed pa- 
ralysed, in fact—and a ball went 
up to my throat, choking me. 

‘Fine night, mum !’ 

He might have lauded the fine- 
ness of the night until doomsday, 
for all the reply he was to have. 
Charlie had desired that I was not 
to speak to any one, and that 
instruction I was resolved to ad- 
here to. No one could make me 
speak. 

‘Did you ever hear of birds that 
can sing and won’t sing, mum? We 
make them sing, you know,’ he said, 
in a quiet bloodthirsty way, in a thick 
guttural voice that made me shiver 
and squeeze into my corner, occu- 
pying half the space that my nor- 
mal proportions generally required. 
Still I never uttered a word. 

Then he got up, shook himself 
like a great Newfoundland dog, 
and deliberately took his seat next 
to mine. 

Heavens ! 

I could feel his breath on my 
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cheek, but I was so frightened I 
grew almost unconscious. 

‘Give me your hand at once!’ 
he shouted through the noise and 
shaking and bumping of the ex- 
press. 

Shaking in every limb, with di- 
lated eyes, I stared at him; but 
I kept my two hands firmly under 
my ulster. 

‘Are you not afraid of death ?’ 
he asked, in a hushed tone. 

I was! I was! for I should 
never never see Charlie any more. 
But yet some feeling of obedience 
and loyalty prevented me from an- 
swering and pleading for dear life. 

‘Look’ and the man showed 
me something that shone—shone, 
with a cold, cold gleam, in his 
pocket. /t was the end of a revolver! 

My last hour had come—I was 
sure of it; so I determined to use 
it in saying a quiet good-bye to 
Charlie. 

‘Listen ’ and the great hand 
with a red worsted mitten upon it 
clutched hold of my arm. ‘I have 
followed you into this carriage. 
Your fair face has taken my fancy, 
and I never let my fancy be baulked. 
I wil! not lose sight of you now, I 
swear to you. I will stick to you 
all my life; and if you try and leave 
me I will murder you, as sure as 
my name is F. M.’ 

‘F.M? 

I started and shuddered. I saw 
it all! F. M. was a man after all 
—a man who had tricked me, de- 
luded me, and brought me here to 
die ; so I just sent up a prayer and 
shut my eyes. 

‘You shall speak to me, you 
shall 4iss me, or I will kill you 
now!’ he cried, and he seized me 
in his arms. I kept my face avert- 
ed and struggled hard. 

‘Kiss me at once ! 

I would not have kissed him for 
the world, though he had taken the 
revolver out and was holding it 
close—close to my temple. 








The train suddenly stopped, and 
in the twinkling of an eye I had 
dragged down the window, and, 
with my head out of it, was shout- 
ing ‘Murder! Murder!’ at the top 
of my voice. 

A rush of people, a frantic strug- 
gle to open the door, a gleam of 
lights, a buzz of voices, bewildered 
and blinded me. Then I turned 
round, and saw only Charlie in 
the same railway carriage as myself 
— Charlie, with his handsome face 
and his deep gray eyes, his fair 
curly hair and sweeping moustache, 
and a smile on his chiselled lips. 

I tottered towards him—not un- 
conscious, but with a dazed stun- 
ned feeling in my mind and brain, 
and fell into his arms. 

‘Anything the matter, sir?’ cried 
half a dozen voices. 

‘Nothing. Only my wife has 
been suffering from brain-fever, and 
been delirious in her sleep. She 
is awake now, and smiling, you 
see.’ 

And obedient to him always, I 
smiled at the gaping crowd. 

Then, when the express dashed 
on again, I lay in my husband’s 
arms, looking up in his dear face, 
while he rained down kisses on my 
lips. 

‘I did it to try you, little woman. 
I wanted to cure myself of jealousy 
—which is the only ruffle on our 
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smiling sea—and I thought if I 
could prove you true and loyal, I 
should be cured. You are true 
and good, my darling—as true as 
steel, as good as gold—and I'll 
never doubt you again.’ 

I smiled, but I shivered too. 
Charlie drew me close to him. 

‘Poor little one! not even ¢his 
could make her lips unfaichful to 
her husband ; and he touched the 
revolver. 

‘Where did you get the hair and 
whiskers, Charlie, and that horrid, 
horrid cap?’ I whispered, with awe 
still lingering in my voice. 

‘Didn’t you recognise them? 
They were what I wore as Don 
Whiskerando at the amateur thea- 
tricals last month, and the cap is 
the one my mother knitted me for 
travelling.’ 

Of course! And how the dear 
familiar things, that stared at me 
day after day when I put Charlie’s 
clothes in order, had sent me blind 
and mad with fright ! 

‘You will never try me again, 
Charlie ! I coaxed. 

‘Never, my own !—until—next 
time,’ he laughed. 

And when we reached Banchory, 
Flora Macfarlane was better, and 
Charlie took her to his heart at 
once, for through her he had dis- 
covered that his wife was ‘ far above 
rubies.’ 




















SOME REMINISCENCES OF OLD SALTS. 


By A YOUNG SALT. 


———~—.——_ 


IN the good old times, ere the pre- 
sent Merchant Shipping Act was 
contemplated, ere Mr. Plimsoll took 
up the cudgels for the sailor, ere 
steam had become a mighty power 
on the deep, was born Captain 
Thomas Vaggers, or, as his friends 
invariably called him, ‘ Captain 
Tom.’ At the time of which I 
write, Captain Tom was set down, 
in his articles of agreement, as 
‘aged sixty-five ? but he looked 
fully fifteen years younger. Most 
of his maritime career had been 
spent before the mast in foreign- 
going ships; but when his years 
and his occasional attacks of rheu- 
matism rendered him unfit for 
long voyages, he adapted himself 
to the coasting trade, and joined a 
small schooner called the Polly, in 
the capacity of first, and only, mate ; 
and after a few voyages, he was 
invested with fullcommand. Cap- 
tain Tom could neither read nor 
write, and to him were the accept- 
ed laws of navigation a dark and 
subtle mystery. He knew how to 
reef and steer as well as any man, 
and he was a good judge of the wea- 
ther; but beyond this, the Captain 
never knew, nor wished to know, 
anything further. He carried his 
love of ignorance so far, that he 
was once heard to remark, ‘ I'd ra- 
ther a good stout straw than all the 
compasses afloat.’ How the worthy 
skipper contrived to think that a 
straw could inform him as to the 
whereabouts of the poles it is not 
for me to say; but no doubt he 
believed in the old adage which 
declares that ‘a straw best shows 
how the wind blows,’ and it is pro- 


bable Captain Tom depended 
upon the stars.for further enlighten- 
ment. The only mechanical mari- 
time contrivance which he did pin 
his faith to was the patent log, for 
he was a true believer in sailing by 
‘dead reckoning.’ ‘ A fine inven- 
tion that,’ he would observe, taking 
the patent log in his large and 
dirty hands, and fondling it as one 
might fondle a petkitten. ‘A fine 
invention! With that and the 
Manx Almanac, a knowledgeable 
man might sail the world.’ 

The AZanx A/manac, it must be 
added, was his bible. He had, by 
some process known only to the illi- 
terate, mastered the (to him) hiero- 
glyphics contained in this nautical 
vade-mecum, and to the volume he 
pinned his faith afloat or ashore. 

Captain Tom was a powerfully- 
built man, and a hard-working one 
to boot; he could live comfortably 
without sleep for a week if occasion 
required, and no one had ever 
heard him grumble when the se- 
verest strain had been put upon 
his mental or physical energies. 
Time had dealt easily with him, 
and at sixty-five he was as strong 
and as supple of joint as many a 
sailor of half his years. 

Shortly after he had received 
command of the coasting-schooner 
Polly, perhaps one of the oldest, 
and the least ‘tight, stanch, and 
strong’ of any ship belonging to the 
port from which the Polly hailed, 
he delivered a cargo to a merchant, 
whose commercial reputation was 
not altogether above reproach. 
As soon as the cargo was safely 
stored, the merchant closed his 











doors, and called a meeting of his 
creditors. 

Captain Tom went for his freight, 
but found his consignee’s premises 
barred and bolted, and the mer- 
chant, dreading a scene, denied the 
skipper of the Polly an interview. 
Captain Tom, like the skipper of 
the Hesperus, said ‘ never a word,’ 
but went on board his craft at once, 
lifted up a heavy kedge-anchor 
which lay on the deck, and slinging 
it gaily over one shoulder, walked 
ashore again. Arriving at the mer- 
chant’s door, he shouted for ad- 
mission, and as no heed was paid 
to his demand, he took the anchor 
from its perch, made a battering- 
ram of it, and burst open the door. 

‘ Pay me my freight, you villain !’ 
he cried, trailing his anchor, the 
emblem of hope, behind him. ‘ Pay 
me my freight, or I'll not be an- 
swerable for consequences ! 

The affrighted merchant fell on 
his knees, and begged for mercy ; 
but nothing save the sight of gold 
could appease the wrath of the 
mariner. ‘The merchant handed 
Captain Tom all the money he 
could find on the premises, 
and so got rid of the terrible in- 
truder. 

But informations were soon after 
sworn against Captain Tom, and 
he had to pay very dearly indeed 
for his little freak. The owners of 
the Polly gave him notice to quit, 
and it was many months before the 
skipper succeeded in obtaining fresh 
employment. His next craft, the 


Sarah Jane, was almost as leaky . 


and as ancient as the Polly; but 
for Captain Tom the exercise of 
the pump-rake had no terrors. On 
his first voyage he found the Sarah 
Jane was rather eccentric in mat- 
ters of leakage. At one time she 
would make so much water that 
both pumps had to be kept con- 
stantly going ; and at another she 
would ‘take up and be as tight as 
a drum,’ which meant that the 
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pumps had to be tried only once 
an hour. To Captain Tom this 
phenomenon was unaccountable. 
He could readily understand a 
ship constantly making water, and, 
indeed, could see no reason why 
she shouldn’t; but ‘this game of 
hide and seek,’ as he called it, was 
too much for him. 

‘ ]’ll put her on “ the hard,”’ he 
said, in an inspired moment, ‘and 
have a look at her. I’m sure it’s 
in the scarf of the keel she makes 
the water.’ 

Mariners of the old school could 
always find some excuse fora leaky 
ship. No matter if it were well 
known that she was leaky all over, 
from stem to stern and from keel 
to load-line; no matter if the oak- 
um could be plainly observed /ad/- 
ing out of the seams; still the 
shipmaster was certain it was ‘some 
private leak ; and the scarf of the 
keel was a favourite vulnerable 
point. 

Captain Tom put the Sarah Jane 
on ‘the hard,’ and, to his utter 
astonishment, discovered a small 
fish imbedded half-way in the butt 
of one of the planks. But. the 
skipper was not long in arriving at 
conclusions. 

‘You see,’ he observed, picking 
the fish from its prison with a large 
jack-knife, ‘ the suction of the water 
drew the fish in, and so stopped 
the leak. "Iwas the mercy of Pro- 
vidence that the hole was so large. 
If it happened to bea small leak, 
we might have all gone to Davy’s 
locker ; but a gurnet almost might 
squeeze his way in here.” And, 
having comforted himself with this 
reflection, Captain Tom produced a 
stout piece of Cavendish tobacco 
from his waistcoat-pocket, and bit 
an extra-sized section off it. 

An ordinary mortal would have 
been terrified at the thought of 
making another voyage in the 
Sarah Jane, having taken even a 
cursory glance at her hull as she 
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lay on ‘the hard” But Captain 
Tom was not an ordinary mortal. 
He now felt actually proud of his 
charge. 

‘A bully little craft,’ said he. 
‘Another ship would have gone 
down like a stone with such a leak 
as this in her,’ pointing affection- 
ately towards the hole where the 
fish had been discovered. 

However, the career of Sarah 
Jane was destined to be soon over. 
The present Merchant Shipping 
Act came into operation rather 
suddenly, and one of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
earliest victims was the ancient 
and leaky schooner commanded 
by Captain Tom. She was lying 
in the dock of a certain seaport, 
waiting her turn to receive a cargo 
on board. ‘The skipper he stood 
beside the helm, his pipe was in 
his mouth,’ when he observed two 
strangers leaping over the gunwale. 
One of the strangers approached 
Captain Tom, and said, 

‘Are you the master of this 
ship ?” 

* I believe I am,’ replied Captain 
Tom, lazily blowing a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke to leeward. ‘My 
name is on the articles as sich. 
And who are you, might I ask ?’ 

‘I’m an officer of the Board of 
Trade under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, and I have been ap- 
pointed to examine your ship. We 
have received information from a 
trustworthy source that she is at 
present in an unsafe condition.’ 

Captain Tom did not hear the 
latter part of this sentence; his 
mental faculties came to a dead 
lock at the awful words, ‘ Merchant 
Shipping Act.’ Many a time for 
months previously had he discussed 
ashore Mr. Plimsoll and his pro- 
ceedings ; but he had never been 
able to understand clearly the im- 
port of the new Act. He could 
not conceive that in a free country 
one man’s property would be placed 
absolutely at the disposal of an- 
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other man or body of men; and 
he had always declared with em- 
phasis, ‘It’s all only a big flare-up. 
You'll hear no more about. this 
rascally Plimsoll Bill after a short 
spell. It’s some Government dodge, 
believe me. What! come aboard 
a man’s ship, and cut her to pieces? 
Bah ! 

He was now face to face with 
the enemy, and he felt utterly 
dazed. 

‘ Come, Captain,’ said the Board 
of Trade official, ‘we want to set 
to work. ‘Tell one of your men to 
put a ladder down the main hatch- 
way. We shall want to examine 
the hold after surveying the decks.’ 

Captain Tom turned slowly to- 
wards the hated intruders, a con- 
fused and helpless expression in 
his face, and cried, 

‘Mr. Mate, put a ladder down 
the main hatchway. These gentle- 
men wish to see the hold.’ 

The captain’s first impulse had 
been to catch the ‘ Board of Trade 
man’ by the throat, and then fling 
him over the ship’s side; but he 
found he had not the heart to 
utter even an angry word. The 
blow had been too swift, too unex- 
pected. He knew the Sarah Jane 
would not stand the test of ex- 
amination. He dearly loved his 
craft, all her faults notwithstand- 
ing, and now she was about to be 
sacrificed under his own eyes. 

Laying down his pipe, he turned 
again towards the wheel, placed 
his folded arms between two of 
the spokes, and bent his head. 

Meantime the Board of Trade 
officers had not been idle. An 
ominous-looking instrument, known 
as a ‘pricker,’ had been pressed 
into active service. The officer 
who had addressed Captain Tom 
in the first instance dug the pricker 
fiercely into several of the stan- 
cheons, interlarding every violent 
effort with ‘As rotten as a pear ; 
as rotten asa pear!’ At last the 
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master of the Sarah Jane lifted his 
head, and shouted fiercely, 

‘Go below! Go below, I say; 
and don’t let me ear you tearing 
my ship to pieces !’ 

Judging that examination on 
deck had been made, and perhaps 
influenced a little by the danger- 
ous expression on Captain Tom’s 
weather-beaten face, the officers 
picked up their weapons of offence, 
and walked in the direction of the 
main hatchway. Captain Tom 
glared at them until their heads 
disappeared below the level of the 
deck, and then, with a great sigh, 
he resumed his former pose. A 
close observer could see that he 
was now trembling violently. For 
the first time since he had cast his 
fortune with the treacherous sea, 
the tears trickled down his cheeks, 
and he sobbed like a child. 


When first I met Captain Haugh- 
ton he was a master mariner in 
active service, and I was a youth 
of ten summers. He was part 
owner and commander of a tidy 
little brig of two hundred and 
twenty tons, employed chiefly in 
the coasting trade. The Merry 
Monarch carried provisions—ba- 
con, butter, corn, &c.—from a 
southern Irish seaport to the 
Thames. In those days steamers 
were quite in their infancy, and 
Captain WHaughton’s ship was 
known as a ‘ London liner-—one 
of a certain line of ships which 
possessed almost a monopoly of 
the carrying trade between the 
port to which the Merry Monarch 
belonged and the port of London. 
Occasionally Captain Haughton 
visited foreign countries in his 
little brig, but he seldom carried 
back with him a stock of travel- 
lers’ tales, although it was hinted 
he could, were he so inclined, re- 
late many a marvellous and blood- 
curdling experience. A master's 
wages in the ‘ liners’ was excellent ; 
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the perquisites, or, as they are 
called in the seafaring world, the 
gratuities, were large; and the 
earnings of the ships were usually 
highly satisfactory. It may be seen, 
therefore, that Captain Haughton 
was a well-to-do man in his own 
sphere of life—a sphere which 
now, alas, exists no longer ! 

Among nautical folk, and also 
among his slender circle of ac- 
quaintancesashore, Captain Haugh- 
ton was held in high esteem—an 
esteem bordering on veneration in 
some instances ; but nobody had 
a more lofty opinion of the mari- 
ner’s merits than the worthy com- 
mander of the brig Merry Monarch. 
He was an excellent seaman ; his 
moral character was unimpeach- 
able; in fact, he was a sort of 
nautical Bayard; and, moreover, 
it was rumoured he had saved a 
goodly sum of money. So it was 
not at all remarkable that Haugh- 
ton was held in such high estima- 
tion in his own circle and outside 
it too. 

My first introduction to Captain 
Haughton was on the quarter-deck 
of his own ship: This deck was 
raised about four feet above the 
level of the main-deck, and in or- 
der to reach it, either from the 
port or starboard side, you had to 
ascend about half a dozen polished 
mahogany steps. The steps were 
invariably clean and bright. The 
after-deck and the two neat stair- 
cases made a remarkable impres- 
sion upon me, for it was unusual 
to see such tokens of grandeur in 
a coasting-brig of a couple of hun- 
dred tons, and it was with a due 
sense of his importance and dig- 
nity that I approached Captain 
Haughton. He was standing close 
to the companion, sawing the air 
with a smart-looking cane, and at 
his feet a Maltese terrier lay curled 
up. 
“ Well, youngster,’ he said, after 
the ceremony of introduction had 
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been performed, ‘would you like 
to see my cabin and eat a hard 
biscuit ?” 

I assented somewhat nervously, 
and down a roomy winding stair- 
case I followed Captain Haugh- 
ton, clinging tenaciously to the 
polished brass handrail which 
wound itself down the stairway. 

The cabin was large and scru- 
pulously clean, large enough for a 
ship of five hundred tons, and 
clean as a new pin. 

‘This is rather a big cabin, my 
lad, for a small craft,’ remarked 
Captain Haughton: ‘but you see 
the Merry Monarch was built un- 
der my personal supervision, and 
I said, as I intended to take up 
my quarters here mostly, that I 
wasn't going to be choked up ina 
stuffy old hole. These lockers,’ 
he continued, with a sweep of his 
arm round the cabin, ‘are all mee- 
yogany ; this table,’ pointing to a 
table on which lay some charts 
and cases of nautical instruments, 
‘is meeyogany; this back is mee- 
yogany, all solid polished meeyo- 
gany. Here is my state-room,’ 
conducting me into an adjoining 
apartment about ten feet square. 
Again everything in the state-room 
was ‘meeyogany,solid polished mee- 
yogany;’ and again everything was 
clean, orderly, and cheerful-look- 
ing. We returned to the cabin, 
in the centre of which was a stove, 
with a circular brass fender and 
brass fire-irons. One would ima- 
gine that the Merry Monarch had 
come off the stocks about five mi- 
nutes previously, and had never 
known the companionship of dirt 
or salt-water. 

It would have been difficult to 
find a more creditable specimen of 
the coasting-ship of a generation 
ago than the Merry Monarch ; and 
it would be equally difficult to find 
amore creditable specimen of the 
commander of a generation ago 
than Captain Haughton. He was, 
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at the time of my introduction to 
him, about fifty years of age, and 
although his complexion was still 
as fresh as a milkmaid’s, and his 
clear steel-blue eyes as bright as a 
hawk’s, yet his hair—at least, the 
little of it that could be seen—and 
his whiskers were snow-white. 

The chief peculiarity displayed 
by Captain Haughton was his habit 
of wearing his hat. That covering 
for the head was invariably pressed 
tightly over his brows, and he had 
never been seen afloat or ashore 
with his head uncovered. You 
could by no possibility see his 
eyebrows or his forehead ; but judg- 
ing from the appearance otherwise 
of the man, one could not help 
picturing a smooth, white, lofty 
forehead—the front of Jove (or 
should it be Neptune ?) himself. 

As years went by I noticed this 
peculiarity of Captain Haughton’s 
still more, and of course I was not 
the only one who puzzled over the 
matter ; but not even the members 
of the Merry Monarch’s crew could 
fathom or assign a reason for the 
pose and permanency of Captain 
Haughton’s hat. 

* He’s always the same, sir,’ said 
the only one of the crew whom I 
ever had the courage to question. 
‘’Tis my private belief he sleeps in 
that’ere hat. Not even during a bad 
night at sea has any one on us seen 
the skipper under bare poles. He 
fastens his sou’wester right over his 
eyes, just as he does his shore head- 
gear. Strange, sir, isn’t it ? 

For a seaman, Captain Haugh- 
ton was a remarkably polite and 
dignified personage, but his one 
peculiarity predominated his polite- 
ness. He always expected a visitor 
to uncover his head upon entering 
the cabin of the Merry Monarch— 
‘my drawing-room and dining-room 
rolled into one,’ he called it—and 
he always made a brief apology for 
not removing his own hat. ‘ Ex- 
cuse my rudeness,’ he would say, 
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touching his hat lightly with two 
fingers, ‘ but I’m subject to severe 
colds in the head, and I daren’t 
take it off.’ 

Several were the ruses adopted 
to catch Captain Haughton bare- 
headed, but all ended in provoking 
failure. Once a daring young fel- 
low had the temerity to give the 
mysterious covering a flick from 
behind with his forefinger. The 
hat exhibited no signs of motion ; 
but the propfietor of it, turning 
swiftly round, seized the offender 
by the coat-collar, and gave him a 
sound thrashing with the supple 
malacca cane which invariably ac- 
companied him in his peregrina- 
tions ashore. 

Captain Haughton declined po- 
litely all invitations to a friend’s 
house, and though he owned a 
substantial dwelling-place in his 
native town, he had never asked 
any of his acquaintances to visit 
him there. All his invitations were 
for the cabin of the Merry Mon- 
arch. ‘I like my old ship best,’ 
he said ; ‘I always feel choked up 
inside four walls.’ 

One day I heard that the skipper 
had been for some time confined 
to his own house. I thought it 
would be performing an act of 
only common politeness to call and 
inquire how he was. Not until I 
had arrived at his hall-door—‘ solid 
polished meeyogany,’ of course— 
did it occur to me that at last I 
was about to run the secret to 
earth. After some delay, I was 
ushered into thecaptain’s bestroom, 
a room resembling, in all respects 
but one, the cabin of the Merry 
Monarch, A round table, littered 
with papers, charts, and cases of 
nautical instruments, stood almost 
in the centre of the room ; close to 
the walls was placed a series of 
cabinets, which bore a striking re- 
semblance to the lockers adorning 
Captain Haughton’s floating dining- 
room. Save that there was no 
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stove, and that an ordinary fire- 
place did duty for it, the likeness 
between the captain’s room and 
the cabin of his ship was remark- 
able and almost perplexing. It is 
needless to say that all the furni- 
ture was mahogany— solid polish- 
ed meeyogany.’ 

I had not long to wait for my 
friend, and my pulse rose to fever- 
heighth, when I heard a deep bass 
voice exclaim, 

‘In my room, did you say, Jane ?’ 

Now, at last, I should discover 
the why and the wherefore of 
the mystery—for mystery I had 
long since learned to call it—of 
the ever present hat! At last I 
should behold the os f/rontis of this 
son of Neptune! I felt inclined 
to waltz round the room, to sing, 
to whistle, to shout, so great was 
my excitement. Never before had 
I felt such a burning anxiety to 
know the truth ; and now, in a few 
moments, the secret would be laid 
bare. The captain would never 
have granted me admission to his 
house, had he not made up his 
mind to unbosom himself—un-hat 
himself, perhaps, would be a more 
correct form of expression here—to 
me. Of this I was certain; for 
was I not the first who had ever 
penetrated to the interior of Castle 
Haughton ? 

The skipper entered the room 
with a Glengarry cap drawn tightly 
over his brows, and, as_ usual, 
nothing could be seen but his 
bright blue eyes and the lower part 
of his face. 

‘Thank you very much for 
troubling about an old salt,’ he 
said, extending his hand. ‘I’m 
nearly ready to come out of dry 
dock once more. Excuse my cap, 
won't you? This is my shore 
cabin, you see. I don’t often use 
it; but I’ve got it fitted up some- 
what like the best room in my 
old ship.’ 

While he spoke he continued 
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walking up and down the room, 
turning swiftly round when you 
least expected he was about to 
turn, as is the custom with a ma- 
riner when ‘pacing the quarter- 
deck.’ After a short gossip, chiefly 
of a meteorological nature, I took 
my departure. 

‘Remember that you are always 
welcome here now,’ said my strange 
host. ‘I’m not at home to most 
people, as I hate to be made an 
invalid of; but Jane willalways show 
you to my room. And mind that 
you don’t forget to bring the read- 
ing of your barometer and ther- 
mometer with you, so that we can 
compare notes. I can’t make the 
weather out latterly.’ 

I visited Captain Haughton fre- 
quently, and it was ever the same 
—the cap was never removed, he 
never sat down, and day by day 
the weather seemed to puzzle him 
more. 

‘There was a small shower at 
two o’clock this morning,’ he would 
remark, ‘and afterwards the wind 
veered into the suth’ard and east- 
’ard. I can’t make it out, nohow.’ 

I had by this time given up all 
hope of discovering the secret, when 
one day, after the usual wind and 
weather gossip had been nearly 
exhausted, Captain Haughton sud- 
denly pulled himself up in the 
middle of his quarter-deck walk, 
and said, 

‘I suppose, my friend, you have 
often been curious to know why I 
never remove my hat. Look!’ 

He lifted his cap, and I confess 
I wasstartled. Over his eyes stood 
out a pair of eyebrows, snow white, 
and as large as a dragoon’s mous- 
tache. His forehead was lofty, and 
was tattooed in the most grotesque 
fashion. It would be impossible 
to describe the horrible effect which 
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the combined freaks of nature and 
art produced. 

I found myself unable to utter a 
word of comment; but Captain 
Haughton, placing his cap over his 
brows again, paid no attention to 
me, and resumed his walk. After 
about five minutes’ dead silence, 
he said quite abruptly : 

‘I was a young man then, about 
four-and-twenty, and I was put in 
command of a barque bound to the 
Rio Grande. I didn’t much like 
the looks of my crew, but I had a 
good first and second mate, and 
the thought of any serious trouble 
never crossed my mind. After we 
had been about ten days at sea, the 
fo’c’stle mutinied. My two mates 
were true as steel, though, and for 
twenty-four hours we held the 
cabin; and only that we ran clean 
out of ammunition, Heaven only 
knows how long we might have 
held out. When we were over- 
powered, the rage of the mutineers 
knew no bounds; and they deter- 
mined to wreak vengeance of a 
peculiar kind upon me especially, 
as I hadshotthree of the sailors dead. 
It was well known that I had always 
been, for a seafaring man, un- 
usually particular about my personal 
appearance ; indeed, I used to be 
called “‘the dandy skipper” in those 
days. So I was strapped down, 
my eyebrows were shaved, and my 
forehead tattooed. Why they 
didn’t tattoo meon a larger scale I 
don’t really know; and why they 
didn’t kill me right out is a matter 
of still greater wonder. The mu- 
tineers then scuttled the barque, 
and took to the boats; but they 
were in such a hurry that the holes 
were badly bored, and we floated 
about for a week, when another 
ship picked us off.’ 
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St. PETERSBURG in July, in a very 
hot July. The sun pours his rays 
upon the marble and stone palaces 
of the city, which refract them 
vindictively upon passers-by, as if 
in resentment. of the fierce attack. 
The shady side of the Newsky 
Prospect is, for this reason, almost 
as hot as is the sunny side. The 
river Neva seems to fizz as it laps 
the hot quays and eddies round 
the abutments of the bridges. No- 
body is in the city except those 
who are unable to leave it. This 
latter class comprises all those tied 
to their offices by official or mili- 
tary duties, or by commercial 
affairs, and, of course, those who 
have not the means to get away. 
The extreme poor—and St. Peters- 
burg has its fair share of them— 
rejoice in the heat; and when 
they can escape the eye of the 
police, who are very suspicious of 
groups, they sun themselves and 
their rags in the quietest, and 
therefore the hottest, corners. The 
drosky-drivers have not much to 
do in the middle of the day, so 
they sit asleep in the vehicles or 
lounge idly about. 

We have just arrived in the 
modern capital of Russia (Moscow 
is the ancient one)—our journey 
has been made from England by 
steamship—and, after eight days 
of sea-breezes and the delicious 
ride up the Baltic, it seems to us 
that we are unable to breathe pro- 
perly in the heated streets of the 
city. We thank Heaven that the 
nights are cooler, and that then 
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we can give our lungs a chance 
of fully inflating themselves. 

The Emperor and his court are 
away at Tsarsko-Celo, the Summer 
Palace, about thirteen miles from 
St. Petersburg. All the nobility are 
also away, and their great palaces 
are closed and show no sign of 
life, and yet we know that some of 
them house as many as eight hun- 
dred servants of various grades. 
The Winter Palace of the Emperor 
as we pass it seems deserted, save 
for the sentries that guard its en- 
trances, for all that some four 
thousand persons find a home in 
it—sentries buttoned up in thick 
great-coats that Russian soldiers 
invariably wear. 

In the evening I dine with 
General ——, whose acquaintance 
I made at the Moscow Exhibition, 
to the Government staff of which 
he was attached. With generous 
hospitality, he has made me a 
guest for the few days I am in St. 
Petersburg. 

The company at dinner, besides 
myself and another Englishman, 
my friend and travelling com- 
panion, consists almost entjrely of 
officers of the Russian army. We 
number just twelve ; the remainder 
of the party being made up of the 
general, his wife, and his two lovely 
daughters. The latter divide the 
guests, one on each side of the 
table; they speak English per- 
fectly, and learned it while their 
father was attached to the Russian 
Embassy in London. I have the 
honour to sit next one of them, the 
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elder, and I find my time quite 
taken up with answering the ques- 
tions with which she plies me as 
to what is going on in England. 
Once or twice I feel as if I would 
rather that my tongue were not so 
occupied with talking, so that I 
might do greater justice to the 
artistic productions of the General’s 
chef. 
But I make use of my eyes, and 
it does not take long for me to dis- 
cover that there is a perfect under- 
standing between the younger 
daughter of my host and a hand- 
some young cavalry officer who 
sits next her. I watch her eyes 
flash and a smile of happy delight 
wreathe her face as she talks to him 
in soft lowtones. Then the colour 
mounts to her cheeks, and suffuses 
her lovely neck and shoulders, as 
she drops the fringed lids of her 
eyes before his loving ardent gaze. 
How her bosom heaves as every 
now and again he manages to say 
something to her that reaches her 
ear alone! I notice all this, and 
the sister by my side must see that 
I do, for she says presently : 

‘That is Marie’s betrothed; he 
is an officer in the Imperial Guard, 
and a great favourite of papa’s— 
indeed, I may say of us all.’ 

‘ He is very handsome,’ I reply, 
as I look on him, with his light- 
brown wavy hair, his dark eyes 
well fringed, and regular features 
set off with a long silky mous- 
tache. 

‘And as good as he is hand- 
some.’ 

‘ Have they been long engaged ?” 

‘About a year. The marriage 
will take place as soon as he gets 
a step in rank ; then papa can get 
him appointed on the Emperor's 
personal staff.’ 

I gather from the general con- 
versation round the table, that on 
the morrow the great military races 
take place before the Emperor on 
the racecourse at Tsarsko-Celo. 
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‘You will go? I ask my fair 
neighbour. 

*O, yes ; we go, of course. Papa 
has to be in attendance on the 
Emperor ; besides, Ivan rides.’ 

‘Indeed ? 

‘Yes; he is a splendid horse- 
man, and the Emperor has spe- 
cially desired him to take part in 
the officers’ race. You must come 
with us.’ 

*I am afraid I cannot do that, 
as I have an appointment that I 
must keep; but that will not pre- 
vent me from joining you on the 
course.’ 

*O, that will be all right; you 
will easily find our box in the grand 
stand.’ 

‘You are very good to me.’ 

‘You must not expect too much. 
We have nothing like your Derby 
or your Ascot races to show you. 
The races to-morrow are entirely 
military.’ 

‘I will not be too fastidious,’ I 
reply. 

So we talk on gaily. A few 
harmless bets of Paris gloves are 
made, but none of us have a thought 
of the terrible wreck of happiness 
that is to result from the events of 
the next day. 

After a cigarette or two in the 
conservatory, which opens out from 
the large reception sa/on, we listen 
to a couple of songs from the 
younger daughter, who accom- 
panies herself most divinely on 
the harp. The second of these 
songs is a Russian love-song, and 
is given at the request of Ivan. 
She stands in the full light of a 
large lamp, and her exquisitely- 
shaped and rounded arms show to 
perfection as she reaches forward 
to grasp the strings of the instru- 
ment before her. Ivan stands 
resting one hand on the pedestal 
of a marble statue, while with 
the other he strokes his long silky 
moustache. When she has finished 
she raises her eyes to his for a 




















moment; then he comes forward 
and offers her his arm, and they 
stroll out through the conservatory 
into a balcony beyond. 

I take my leave, for I have busi- 
ness early the next morning before 
the heat of the day begins, and my 
appointment is for eight o'clock 
sharp. 

My business done, I take the 
train for Tsarsko-Celo, and, along 
with a heterogeneous company 
of all classes, arrived duly at my 
destination. The larger number 
of the passengers are Russian 
officers, who immediately appro- 
priate all the vehicles plying for 
hire. So long as an officer desires 
a trica or drosky no civilian tries 
to secure one. At last the mili- 
tary are satisfied, with the result 
that all the rest have the prospect 
of a walk to the racecourse before 
them. I for one am not delighted 
at this, for I know not the way, 
and all around is a vast arid moor, 
the coarse vegetation of which is 
absolutely baked brown by the sun 
and heat. Some two or three 
miles away there seems something 
which I imagine to be the course. 
I am just about to start along one 
of the dusty roads across the moor 
when a voice hails me in English. 
One of the officers whom I had 
met at dinner last night bids me 
share his drosky. He had been 
told to look out for me, and, until 
that moment, had failed to dis- 
cover me. Delighted to ride rather 
than walk, I take my place beside 
him, and on we go. What! thought 
to be a racecourse I find, when we 
arrive at it, to be a military camp, 
round which soldiers in the ever- 
lasting gray coat are tramping 
about in that heavy stolid manner 
peculiar to them. At one of the 
Officers’ residences we halt for a 
few minutes, and very welcome is 
the goblet of iced wine handed out 
to us through the open window. 
On again, over the hot plain, 
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until we come at last to the race- 
course, which is marked out by 
human stakes in the guise of sol- 
diers. A primitive arrangement, 
indeed, is the grand stand, with its 
rough wooden boxes; the one for 
the Emperor and his suite being 
only different from the rest in its 
extra size. Near this I find my 
hostess and her two daughters in 
the midst of a gay and brilliant 
party. Below us some hundreds of 
officers on horseback await the 
arrival of the Emperor. On the 
other side of the course, which is 
kept by a line of soldiers, is a 
goodly array of vehicles; but the 
military element pervades all. In- 
deed, it is easy to see that the 
amusement is for the benefit of 
the soldiery. The Emperor makes 
his appearance soon after I arrive. 
All heads are uncovered, save 
those of the officers on duty, and 
every eye is turned towards the 
great imperator, the Tsar of all the 
Russias. Then the races com- 
mence. Races, in the English 
sense of the word, they are not. 
There are no many-hued jacketed 
jockeys ; no sleek smooth tho- 
roughbreds. There is no ring of 
hoarse-throated givers of odds, no 
bustle and no excitement. The 
contests are between men from the 
different cavalry regiments. Now 
a struggling mass of Cossacks 
comes thundering along; now 
some half a dozen heavy artillery 
horses in full harness come by at a 
pace that would be considered very 
slow indeed by a London hansom 
driver. At last comes the race of 
the day; it is that in which Ivan 
is to take part. He has lingered 
by the side of his lady-love as 
long as he dare. As he turns to 
go, she lays her hand gently and 
lovingly on his arm, and stays him 
for a minute. She looks very ear- 
nestly in his face, and he returns 
her gaze with equal ardour. A 
lovely blush mounts to her face as 
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he stoops down to whisper in her 
ear and, I am afraid, to snatch a 
kiss ; then he takes up the delicate 
primrose-coloured glove that has 
been lying in her lap, and is off. 
The Emperor, who has seen the 
other events with perfect passive- 
ness, and without any display of 
interest that I can discover, rises 
in his seat, raises his glass to his 
eyes, and watches with keen eye 
the competitors; then he turns to 
the box in which we are seated, 
and slightly bends, as if in ac- 
knowledgment of the perfect turn- 
outofIvan. The handsome young 
fellow goes across the moor to the 
starting-post for the steeplechase, 
and his horse and he seem one as 
they lightly gallop along. ‘They 
are off! On they come, taking the 
rude hurdles and fences of gorse 
in gallant style. Ivan leads, and I 
watch his sweetheart’s bosom rise 
and fall with the excitement. In 
front of the imperial box is the 
biggest jump of all—a stone wall, 
some five feet high, it may be. 
On they come; in the band of 
Ivan’s cap I can discern the prim- 
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rose glove; he is leading by a 
couple of lengths, and has ap- 
parently the race well in hand. As 
he comes up, he turns his proud 
flushed face towards the box of the 
Emperor ; it is only a momentary 
glance, but it is a fatal one. He 
is on the stone wall; he fails to 
lift his horse at the right moment, 
and crash both animal and rider 
come on the other side. Motion- 
less he lies. The second horse 
rushes on, clears the wall gallantly, 
but as it lands plants one hoof 
upon the upturned face of the 
fallen man, transforming it in- 
stantaneously into an unrecog- 
nisable mass. 

A fearful cry of anguish goes up 
from a form at my side, and the - 
beauteous Marie falls inanimate 
at my feet. Women faint, and 
even strong men, who have seen 
the horrors of war, turn sick 
at heart. The Tsar bends to an 
officer near him, who departs on 
some mission. The poor crushed 
body is removed quickly, and the 
military races of Tsarsko-Celo are 
over. 











